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With  this  issue  of  Orbit,  we  are  giving 
away  a copy  of  'School  and  I nnovation 
1 870-1 970,'  published  by  the  Schools 
Council  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  mark 
International  Education  Year  and  the 


centenary  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Elementary  Education  Act. 

Teachers  in  Canada  who  wish  to  keep 
informed  about  educational  develop- 
ments in  the  U.K.  may  subscribe  to 
Dialogue,  a journal  produced  three  times 


a year  by  the  Schools  Council.  Cost  is  2s 
(approximately  27  cents)  for  a single 
copy  or  6s  (approximately  80  cents)  a 
year  including  postage.  Write  to  the 
Editor  of  Dialogue,  Schools  Council, 

1 60  Great  Portland  Street.  London  W.1 . 
United  Kingdom. 


Letters  to  the  editor 

'Discovery  Learning  versus  Traditional 
Learning  for  the  Potential  Dropout'  by 
Miezitis,  Lazare,  and  Burt  in  the  February 
issue  of  Orbit  is  of  interest,  but  Orbit- we 
feel-should  not  be  the  publication  outlet 
for  this  type  of  study.  It  should  be  classed 
as  a pilot  study  and  submitted  to  a tech- 
nical journal  where  design  and  analysis 
flaws  could  be  more  properly  interpreted 
by  readers  who  might  replicate  the  study 
using  the  necessary  larger  sampling  of 
teachers  and  classrooms. 

There  are  several  potentially  serious  in- 
validating factors  in  the  study  that  are 
briefly  discussed  below.  First,  and  per- 
haps most  important,  the  teacher  variable 
was  not  controlled.  The  fact  that  differ- 
ences were  found  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  may  be  due  to 
the  teacher  rather  than  the  teaching 
method.  While  the  authors  caution 
readers  about  this  factor,  it  is  serious 
enough  that  the  data  probably  should  not 
have  been  published  until  a widespread 
replication  proved  the  teacher  variable 
not  important. 

Second,  the  gains  in  the  experimental 
group  could  simply  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  coached-either 
knowingly  or  unknowingly-her  students 
for  the  test.  Neither  teacher  should  have 
known  what  types  of  tests  were  being 
used,  and  the  researcher  should  have  en- 
sured that  the  teachers  were  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  the  tests.  The  lack  of  a 
statement  to  this  effect  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  teachers  did  indeed  know. 

Third,  the  analyses  reported  give  ttests 
forthe  gains  made  by  each  group  alone. 
This  is  inappropriate  for  conclusions  in 
which  the  groups  were  compared-in 
such  cases  a test  of  the  difference  between 
groups  of  the  gains  should  have  been 
made. 


We  hope  that  Orbit  will  pay  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  type  of  article  it  publishes  in 
the  future.  While  relevant  empirical 
studies  should  be  accepted,  OrMshould 
not  become  a repository  for  pilot  study 
investigations. 

Dennis  Roberts/ Robert  F.  Schweiker 
Department  of  Measurement  and 
Evaluation/OISE 


I have  just  read  with  great  interest  the 
February  issue  of  Orbit.  However.  I am 
somewhat  disturbed  by  one  particular 
article-'Discovery  Learning  versus 
Traditional  Learning  forthe  Potential 
Dropout.' 

To  begin  with.  I think  that  the  very  title  is 
misleading,  and  in  this  regard  it  echoes 
some  of  the  more  unfortunate  aspects  of 
the  Hall-Dennis  Report.  'Traditional 
learning'  is  usually  described  in  terms  of 
a dull  stereotype  which  is  hardly  useful 
for  a serious  study  of  techniques  of 
teaching  and  learning.  The  article  in 
question,  while  interesting,  does  nothing 
to  clarify  that  area  of  muddied  thought. 
One  brief  paragraph  is  used  to  describe 
'the  traditional  approach' : 

In  the  traditional  approach  used  by  the 
teacher  with  the  comparison  class,  formal 
teaching  of  subject  matter  was  empha- 
sized. Pupils  spent  most  of  their  time  at 
their  desks  taking  notes.  There  was  little 
scope  for  handling  materials  or  for  class 
discussion. 

As  a resu  It  of  this  hasty  concept  of  the 
so-called  traditional  approach,  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  article  comes  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  valid.  Perhaps  we 
need  a second  article  in  which  the  term 
'traditional  learning'  is  explained  more 
carefully,  with  responsible 
documentation. 

J.  Blakey 

Head  of  English  Department 
Victoria  Park  Secondary  School 
North  York 


Reply  from  Solveiga  Miezitis 

Drs.  Roberts  and  Schweiker  correctly 
identify  the  study  as  a pilot  study  and 
raise  several  issues  which  I would  like  to 
comment  on : 

1 . It  was  pointed  out  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  paper  that  'the  teacher  variable  was 
not  controlled,'  but  it  is  hoped  that  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  article  might  be- 
come interested  in  trying  to  replicate  this 
pilot  study. 

2.  Both  the  experimental  and  control 
group  teachers  administered  the  tests 
themselves,  and  hence  both  were  equally 
familiar  with  the  content  of  the  creativity, 
curiosity,  and  choice-motivator  scales. 
Although  the  criticism  is  a valid  one,  the 
teachers  to  my  knowledge  were  not 
interested  in  teaching  for  these  tests. 

3.  A t test  of  the  difference  in  the  mean 
gain  between  the  two  groups  was  carried 
out  with  the  following  results : 

Minnesota  Tests  of  p<  001 

Creative  Thinking 
Curiosity  Scale  p<.001 

Choice-Motivator  Scale  non-significant 

These  results  do  not  alter  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  this  paper. 

Re : Mr.  Blakey's comments : 

Mr.  Blakey's  criticism  is  well  taken.  In  the 
process  of  cutting  down  on  the  length  of 
the  article  we  omitted  a more  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  procedures 
followed  in  the  traditional  classroom 
which  served  as  our  control  group.  This 
class  was  taught  by  an  excellent  teacher 
in  a school  where  the  administration  did 
not  encourage  the  use  of  unstructured 
approaches  to  teaching,  such  as  the  dis- 
covery method.  As  a result,  the  control 
class  teacher  presented  the  learning 
material  using  strictly  didactic  methods. 
Solveiga  Miezitis 

Department  of  Applied  Psychology 
OISE 


Forthcoming  Events 

June  11 -13 

Symposium  on  Intrinsic  Motivation  in  Edu- 
cation, sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology,  OISE.  To  be  held  at  OISE, 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5. 


June  15-17 

Invitational  Conference  on  the  School  System 
and  the  Community,  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
School  Trustees'  Council  and  the  Department 
of  Educational  Administration,  OISE.  To  be 
held  atthe  Inn  on  the  Park,  Toronto. 


June  19-21 

Support-ED  Conference  for  teachers,  parents 
and  administrators.  To  be  held  at  Geneva  Park 
National  Leadership  Conference  Centre, 

Lake  Couchiching,  Orillia,  Ontario.  Write  to 
Support-ED,  236  Keele  Street,  Toronto  1 65. 
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THE  VALUE 
OF 

ON-SITE 

LEARNING 

G.L.  McDiarmid 

Department  of  Curriculum/OISE 


Whenever  I participate  in  a discussion  of 
outdoor  activities,  hikes,  or  school  visits 
I always  recall  an  answer  I received  on  a 
questionnaire  I once  distributed  to  sum- 
mer school  students  at  a teachers' 
college.  'We  did  not  have  science  in  our 
elementary  school  last  year,'  a teacher 
wrote,  'because  our  one-room  school 
in  the  Bancroft  area  did  not  have  any 
textbooks  or  laboratory  equipment.' 
Uranium  mines,  moraines  and  other 
post-glacial  deposits,  running  water, 
ponds,  flora,  and  fauna  in  great  abun- 
dance were  so  much  a part  of  that 
teacher's  daily  environment  that  he  over- 
looked the  instructional  value  of  local 
material  entirely. 


them,  would  it  not  similarly  be  ad- 
vantageous to  children  of  city  schools  in 
Peterborough,  Ottawa,  or  Kingston  ? 
Would  not  the  children  of  the  flat  lands  of 
Lambton  County  be  able  to  exhibit  to 
their  city  cousins  beautiful  examples  of 
oxbow  creeks  and  the  oldest  oil  wells  in 
North  America  ? 

If  the  Indian  children  of  Kettle  Point  were 
asked  to  host  a group  of  children  from 
nearby  town  or  city  schools,  they  would 
be  able  to  show  them  kettle  stones  and 
demonstrate  how  they  form.  Such  a visit 
might  also  demonstrate  to  the  visitors  the 
captivating  appeal  of  these  Indian  child- 
ren, who  make  quiet,  non-intrusive  hosts 
with  a unique  sense  of  humor. 


Photos:  Pamela  Harris-McLeod 


But  if  it  is  advantageous  to  Bancroft 

children  to  study  the  evidence  of  geo-  One  could  easily  hypothesize  about  the 

logical  or  ecological  activity  all  around  many  kinds  of  learning  that  would  occur 

if  the  high  school  students-from  North 
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York,  for  example-were  to  visit  China- 
town. the  relocation  or  redevelopment  of 
which  is  currently  under  discussion. 

While  they  were  there,  they  could  arrange 
a seminar  with  members  of  Metro's 
planning  board  to  acquaint  themselves, 
as  potential  eighteen-year-old  voters, 
with  the  ways  in  which  human  values 
can  conflict  with  materialistic  ones. 

The  appeal  of  educational  visits  is  evi- 
denced by  the  attendance  at  such  places 
as  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  the  new 
Science  Centre,  Mackenzie  House  on 
Bond  Street  in  Toronto,  the  many  magnif- 
icent conservation  areas  in  the  province, 
milking  parlors,  sugar  bushes,  and.  in 
spite  of  the  critics,  Toronto's  City  Hall 
and  the  Archer.  In  fact,  visits  to  Toronto 
Island,  camping  areas,  and  paper  mills 
increase  every  year. 


Since  a large  proportion  of  such  visits 
are  made  in  family  groups,  we  might  ask 
why  the  school  should  be  concerned. 
True,  attendance  rates  at  a variety  of 
places  are  increasing,  but  a significant 
portion  of  the  school  population  never 
gets  the  chance  to  travel  even  to  nearby 
conservation  areas.  The  need  for  such 
agencies  as  the  Toronto  Star  Fresh  Air 
Fund  attests  to  this  fact.  Consequently, 
school  boards  can  provide  a minimum  of 
compensation  for  those  children  who, 
through  no  fault  of  theirown,  are  lost  in 
the  economic  shuffle.  Even  those  children 
who  do  have  the  chance  to  visit  places 
with  their  families  do  not  always  have 
parents  prepared  to  act  as  resource 
persons.  Nor,  interestingly  enough,  are 
some  children  as  ready  to  accept  their 
parents  in  this  role  as  to  accept  their 
teachers. 


This  suggests  the  vital  part  which  teachers 
play  when  an  excursion  is  contemplated. 
The  well -planned  trip  may  seem  casually 
organized  to  an  observer,  but  the  casually 
planned  trip  would  be  an  educational 
disaster. 

There  is  no  hope  of  being  able  to  specify 
in  advance  what  every  child  will  gain 
from  a school  trip.  For  some,  a play  they 
see  at  Stratford  will  enthrall  them.  For 
others,  the  play  will  be  the  thing  that 
confirms theirview  that  Shakespeare  is 
irrelevant.  But  the  decision  to  go  to 
Stratford-or  to  the  Shaw  Festival  at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake  for  that  matter- 
will  be  based  on  the  teacher's  estimation 
that  a significant  portion  of  the  class  will 
appreciate  the  drama  and  that  (perhaps) 
a few  others  will  be  brought  a little  closer 
to  understanding  the  metaphor  of  the 
proscenium.  Anybody  can  initiate  the 
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request,  but  it  is  the  teacher's  responsi- 
bility either  to  make  the  decision  or  to 
delegate  it  to  a committee  of  students. 
The  decision  having  been  made,  the 
teacher  must  ensure  that  the  students  are 
adequately  prepared  forthetrip.  If  she  is  a 
kindergarten  teacher,  she  will  be  more 
concerned  about  crossing  the  street  and 
using  'follow  the  leader  ribbons'  in 
subway  stations  than  will  the  Grade  8 
teacher.  We  all  know  that  Grade  8 pupils 
are  quite  capable  of  being  foolhardy,  but 
if  children  are  to  develop  any  sense  of 
responsibility  they  must  learn  simple 
personal  safety  and  common  courtesy 
towards  fellow  human  beings.  (We  need 
not  comment  on  the  parents'  permission 
slips  and  perhaps  other  local  pro  forma 
requirements.  The  principal  will  remind 
one  of  these  items  I) 


The  logistics  and  safety  measures  having 
been  considered,  what  about  the  actual 
purpose  of  the  trip  ? Is  there  an  educa- 
tional goal  or  is  the  trip  simply  a socially 
satisfying  way  of  closing  the  school  year  ? 
If  money  is  available,  the  latter  motive  is 
entirely  defensible.  Attention  to  inter- 
personal relationships,  whether  on  excur- 
sions or  otherwise,  might  lessen  the 
incidence  of  psychological  dropouts.  All 
otherthings  being  equal,  if  the  children 
feel  that  school  is  fun,  the  teacher  has  it 
made.  However,  an  annual  school  outing 
is  no  substitute  for  relatively  continuous 
attention  to  esprit  de  corps. 

Student  visits  may  serve  a variety  of 
educational  goals.  Science  trips  to  the 
Niagara  escarpment,  the  arboretum  in 
Barrie,  or  the  fish  hatchery  in  Tehkum- 
mah,  Manitoulin  Island,  have  obvious 
educational  implications.  So  too,  do 


visits  to  the  local  fire  hall,  fishing  boats  at 
Port  Dover  or  Lake  Nipissing,  orthe  mills 
of  Sudbury,  Hull,  or  Welland.  However, 
the  knowledgeable  teacher  will  ask  him- 
self whether  the  many  perceptions  the 
student  will  bring  away  from,  say,  the 
sight  of  the  rows  and  rows  of  corn,  beans, 
and  tomatoes  in  the  fields  of  Leamington 
will  lead  to  something  further  in  class. 

The  children  who  attend  schools  in  the 
Leamington  or  Fonthill  areas  do  not  need 
teachers  to  help  them  see  orchards  or 
fields  of  vegetables  and  tobacco.  What  is 
there  that  the  school  can  contribute  ? 

There  was  a time,  shortly  after  the  Second 
World  War,  when  Ontario  was  earnestly 
concerned  about  the  dangers  of  land 
erosion.  A legislative  study  was  ordered, 
and  the  school  science  program  that  was 
developed  reflected  a concern  for  con- 
servation. The  school  may  not  have 
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changed  ploughing  practices,  but  it  did 
the  necessary  job  of  creating  an  aware- 
ness in  the  young  of  an  urgent  matter  that 
would  affect  them  as  adults.  Children  in 
the  cities  who  would  later  have  to  pay 
the  taxes  for  the  creation  of  ponds  and 
rationalized  rural  drainage  learned  how 
conservation  was  important  to  them  as 
well  as  to  people  living  in  rural  areas. 

Many  city-dwellers  who  had  scoffed 
weretaughtto  believe  by  Hurricane  Hazel. 

Today  the  current  threat  is  pollution.  The 
children  who  observe  crop  dusting  in 
Delhi  and  Brantford  can  very  usefully 
study  the  ecological  dilemma  posed  by 
the  onset  of  parasites  and  the  use  of 
sprays.  The  field  in  such  a case  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  study  vivid,  to  collect 
realistic  data.  One  may  well  imagine  an 
urban  youngster  suggesting  that  plant 


infestation  be  controlled  by  'stamping  on 
the  bugs'  or  just  picking  off  the  diseased 
leaves.  Testing  these  hypotheses  in  the 
field  would  be  worthy  endeavors. 

Some  schools  carry  out  very  ambitious 
exchange  programs  with  New  England. 
French  Canadian,  and  Indian  schools. 
Surely  no  textbook  or  film  can  substitute 
for  actual  introductions  to  people  of  dif- 
ferent cultures  when  such  exchanges  are 
possible.  There  is  much  more  involved 
than  the  necessary  financing.  The  teacher 
who  contemplates  student  exchanges 
must  be  able  to  assess  rather  carefully  the 
social  maturity  of  his  school  area.  We 
have  much  to  learn  about  people  who 
insist  that  their  high  schools  teach  French 
but  who  strongly  resist  bilingual  street 
signs. 


Also  ambitious  is  the  residential  outdoor 
education  program  in  the  Toronto  area. 
This  program  provides  for  an  insufficiently 
recognized  form  of  on-site  learning.  The 
fact  that  a whole  class  of  students  have 
the  opportunity  once  in  their  elementary 
school  career  to  spend  a week  boarding 
away  from  parents  with  their  own  and 
specialist  teachers  affords  the  chance  for 
learning  in  every  sphere  of  a child's  life. 

For  some  this  can  mean  the  awakening 
of  hope,  for  others  the  kindling  of  interest 
in  natural  science,  and  forstill  others  the 
realization  that  home  is  not  so  bad  after 
all.  The  pity  is  that  apparently  we  cannot 
provide  such  services  to  all  the  children 
of  the  province. 

Expensive  ? Of  course  it  would  be.  But 
what  a legacy  to  have  left. 
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Dorothy  Medhurstand  Pat  Helliwell 
institute  of  Child  Study/ University  of  Toronto 


Dear  Parents, 

Mrs.  Helliwell  and  I are  planning  to  take 
the  grade  three  children  to  Toronto 
Islands  on  Wednesday,  October  24. 

Would  you  please  see  that  your  child  has : 

warm  clothing 

rubber  boots 

extra  socks 

lunch  in  a sturdy  bag 

a drink 

plastic  containers  for  collecting  things 
small  shovels 

We  will  be  leaving  the  school  at  9 :00  a.m. 
and  will  be  back  at  school  by  3 :00  p.m. 
Thankyou, 

Dorothy  Medhurst 


First  there's  the  planning  and  the 
detail 

Helliwell:  What  time's  the  ferry  ? 
Medhurst.  I've  got  the  schedule. 

There's  one  at  nine-thirty. 

Helliwell:  If  we  leave  here  at  nine,  then, 
we'll  have  time  to  drive  slowly  along  the 
waterfront  and  see  which  boats  are  in. 
Medhurst:  Yes,  and  with  ferries  every 
hour,  we  can  come  back  when  we  want. 
Helliwell:  What  if  the  weather's  bad  ? 
Medhurst:  We'll  go  anyway -there  are 
lots  of  shelters. 

Helliwell:  I'll  bring  drawing  paper. 
Medhurst:  And  we  must  remember  the 
hand  lenses,  clipboards,  and  crayons. 
What  else  is  there  ? Oh  yes,  the  money  for 
the  ferry  - I'll  collect  it  from  the  trip  fund. 

Atrip  — twenty  children  — two 
teachers  — one  minibus  — and  an 
interested  mother  with  a car. 

Then,  perhaps,  some  soulsearching 
— oryou  might  call  it  that. 

Medhurst:\Ne'xe  a good  pair  to  go  on 
trips  like  this.  We  see  things  differently. 
You  always  get  involved  with  people,  and 
I get  taken  up  with  machinery. 

Helliwell:  I keep  telling  the  children  to 
'listen'  - to  the  waves,  the  birds,  the  wind. 
You  keep  telling  them  to  'look'  - at  the  oil 
on  the  water  or  the  ripples  in  the  sand. 
Medhurst: That's  why  I'm  keen  on 
sketching  on  trips.  They  may  not  sketch 
very  well  but  it  encourages  the  children 
to  really  look ; it  focuses  their  attention  on 
looking. 


Helliwell: Taking  notes  is  important  too. 
You  remember  what  you've  heard. 
Medhurst:  Really,  when  it  comes  down 
to  it,  we're  the  same  as  the  children  - we 
only  respond  to  the  things  that  are  inter- 
esting to  us.  Any  one  teacher  isn't  likely  to 
be  turned  on  by  art  galleries,  pig  farms, 
city  council,  concerts,  fish  hatcheries,  and 
caves  indiscriminately. 

Helliwell:  No.  And  for  children  to  make 
their  own  discoveries,  it  seems  to  me  the 
teacher  needs  a good  background  of 
knowledge  on  what's  being  studied.  And 
if  she  hasn't  got  it,  she  must  team  up  with 
someone  who  has  - and  be  a learner. 
When  Carol  takes  her  class  to  Mackenzie 
House,  they  really  feel  what  it  must  have 
been  like  to  live  1 50  years  ago  because 
she  is  so  involved  inthe  things  of  that 
time  herself. 

Medhurst:  Or  the  children  themselves 
often  discover  things  of  interest,  different 
and  unexpected  but  every  bit  as  worth- 
while as  what  you  planned  to  teach  them. 
Helliwell:  I remember  one  trip  to  the 
Island  that  started  out  as  a geological 
expedition.  The  children's  attention  was 
grabbed  by  a mammoth  lawnmower 
driven  by  a very  friendly  man  who  was 
dying  to  show  it  off.  They  were  completely 
engrossed  by  it.  Incidentally,  we  'did'  the 
lawnmower  in  movement  and  drama 
many  times  after  that. 

Medhurst:  It's  true-doing  is  often  more 
relevant  than  writing.  A small  child,  say, 
with  a pair  of  safety  goggles  and  a chisel  is 
as  involved  as  a real  workman. 
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We  could  go  on  in  this  vein  for  a long 
time-we  usually  do.  But  on  to  the 
kids  themselves. 


On  the  way  to  the  ferry.  Our  bus  is 
passing  a small,  yellow  school  bus  : 

Child  7;  That  bus  is  much  bigger  than  ours. 
Teacher:  How  many  people  would  it 
carry  ? 

Child  7;  Oh-much  more-about  21 . 
Teacher:  How  many  are  there  in  our  bus  ? 
Child  1:  Oh,  about . . . Oh,  about  ...19? 
But  that  bus  is  much  bigger  and  fatter. 

The  seats  are  different.  It's  not  as  long. 
Child 2:  If  you  took  our  bus  and  squashed 
it  a little,  that  would  make  it  fatter.  Then  it 
would  hold  the  same  number. 

Our  bus,  driving  through  a residen- 
tial part  of  town : 

Child  7;  Oh,  look  ! There’s  a Jerry  on  the 
Job.  (Giggles) 

Child  2:  What's  that? 
C/?//£/7:AJerryonthe  Job.  You  know. . . 
(More  giggles ) 

Child 3:  It's  a kind  of  toilet. 

Teacher:  Why  do  you  suppose  it's  there  ? 
Child  7/ The  men  are  working  over  there. 
They  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom  some- 
times. 

Child 4:  My  uncle  has  one  at  the  cottage. 
Child 2:  Where  does  all  the  ...  all  the . . . 
You  know.  Where  does  it  go  ? 

Child 5:  It  runs  into  a big  hole  in  the 
ground. 

Child 4:  No.  It  has  a big  box  of  cinders 
under  it. 


Achild  has  found  someclam  shells 
on  the  beach : 

Child:  Look-they've  got  holes  in  them  ! 
Teacher:  How  do  you  think  they  got  there? 
Child:\Ne\\,  I think  I know.  At  our  lake 
there  are  snails  on  our  side,  and  there  are 
snails  on  the  other  side.  I think  (gesticu- 
lating and  gazing  skyward)  that  the  snails 
from  the  other  side  swim  out  to  meet  the 
snails  on  our  side  and  they  fight.  Yes 
(triumphantly) , they  fight. 

And  that's  how  the  holes  get  in  each  other. 
Teacher:  Murray ! 

Murray:  No? 

Aside: 

Child  1 : We  were  on  a TV  show  last  year. 
Child 2:  Hey  ! Could  you  look  out  ? I mean 
could  you  see  all  the  people  watching 
you  ? I mean,  could  you  look  out  through 
the  front  and  see  them  ? 

A group  of  children  digging  in  the 
sand.  One  child  goes  down  the  beach 
a little  way  and  then  returnstothe 
teachers: 

Child:  I just  want  to  go  down  the  beach 
fora  while.  Is  that  all  right? 

Teacher  1:  Yes,  if  you  want  to. 


Teacher  1 : He  needs  time  to  think  things 
through.  He  wants  quiet  and  isolation. 
Teacher  2:  Yes,  he's  fine.  And  it's  obvious 
he's  getting  a lot  out  of  it. 

When  a large  number  of  children  are  out 
on  a field  trip,  individuals  and  small  groups 
are  all  absorbing  different  experiences. 

For  example,  with  a group  of  children 
observing  subway  construction,  some 
will  be  clustered  around  a workman  who 
is  explaining  about  his  particular  job ; 
others  will  be  out  of  earshot  with  their 
attention  directed  to  the  work  fifty  feet 
below ; still  others  will  be  intently  watch- 
ing a machine  maneuvering  into  position. 
Therefore  a chance  for  follow-up  discus- 
sion is  essential  to  broaden  everyone's 
experience. 

Let's  be  negative 
Trips  are  not  treats. 

Trips  are  not  icing  on  the  cake. 

Trips  are  not  what  you  do  because 
it's  June. 

Let's  be  positive 

The  world  is  a very  interesting  place 
looked  at  slowly . . . closely . . . frequently. 


(Child  wanders  off) 
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SAINTE-MARIE 
AMONG  THE  HURONS 

A Guide 

to  the  Educational 
Cultural 

and  Recreational  Resources 
of  Southeastern 
Georgian  Bay 


The  facts  assembled  here  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  you,  the  teacher,  are  ponder- 
ing the  maximum  integration  of  field 
studies  in  your  1 970/71  curriculum.  You 
are  surveying  the  potential,  so  you  are 
invited  to  outline  the  opportunities  you 
seek  by  writing  or  telephoning  : 

History  Voyages  in  Huronia 
Sainte-Marie  among  the  Hurons 
R.R.  1 , Midland  Ontario 
Telephone  (705)526-7838 
You  will  first  receive  a brief  letter  from 
Huronia  Historical  Parks,  an  agency  of 
the  Ontario  Government,  advising  that 
under  separate  cover  a 1 970  edition  of 
History  Voyages  in  Huronia  (with  reser- 
vation forms),  booklets,  brochures,  fact 
sheets,  and  a bibliography  are  being  for- 
warded to  you.  You  are  also  invited  to 


Sainte-Marie  among  the  Hurons  ( 1 639- 
1649),  Ontario's  first  European  com- 
munity, where  lived  six  of  North  America 's 
eight  French  Jesuit  martyr  saints; 
recreated  on  the  original  site  by  the 
Ontario  Government; 
and 

The  Wye  Marsh  Wildlife  Centre,  opened 
in  1969  by  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service, 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  North- 
ern Development,  to  interpret  the 
natural  world  and  its  value  to  man-past, 
present,  and  future. 

'This  coordination  of  two  branches  of 
government  affords  rare-if  not  unique- 
benefits  for  student,  educator,  and  lay- 
man : understanding  human  and  natural 
history  within  a single  valley.' 


Huronia-any  day  of  any  week-to  survey 
the  potential  in  terms  of  your  curriculum 
and  your  students. 

The  introduction  to  History  Voyages  will 
acquaint  you  with  the  resources  you 
might  explore : 'Historic  sites,  the  natural 
environment,  museums,  and  parks  of 
major  educational  significance  to  schools 
and  the  public  are  conveniently  situated 
in  Huronia  (Simcoe  County),  one  of  the 
cradles  of  Ontario  history 

'Specialists  in  the  Curriculum  Division 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
have  inspected  these  sites  and  are  con- 
vinced of  their  worth  in  effectively  assist- 
ing teachers  and  students,  especially  in 
history,  geography,  social  studies, 
anthropology,  and  science. 

'This  summary  relates  primarily  the  oppor- 
tunities to  explore  Huronia  from  the 
Victoria  Day  holiday  weekend  to 
Thanksgiving  Day — But . . . two  major 
and  adjoining  cultural  facilities  are  open 
all  year,  by  reservation  only,  for  educa- 
tional field  studies  and  other  groups : 


You  will  discover  in  History  Voyages,  and 
in  the  reservation  forms,  facts  about : 

The  Martyrs ' Shrine 

Canada's  national  shrine  of  the  North 

American  martyrs. 

Saint-lgnace  II 

site  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saints  Jean 
de  Brebeuf  and  Gabriel  Lalemant. 

Huron  Indian  Village 
a full-scale  replica  of  a typical  seven- 
teenth-century community. 

Huronia  Museum 

an  exhibit  containing  Indian  and  pioneer 
artifacts. 

The  British  naval  and  military 
establishments  (1814-1 856) 
defenses  created  to  guard  Upper 
Canada  (Ontario)  against  attack  from  the 
north  after  the  War  of  1812.  Nearly  a 
score  of  the  major  structures  have  now 
been  restored  and  reconstructed. 

The  Museum  of  the  Upper  Lakes 
established  to  preserve  the  lore  and  relics 
of  three  hundred  years  of  navigation, 
including  the  hull  of  H.M.S.  Nancy,  the 
last  British  vessel  on  the  upper  lakes 
during  the  War  of  1 81 2,  which  was  sunk 
near  Midland  after  attack  by  the  U S.  In 


the  Electronic  Theatre,  A Tale  of  Flame 
and  Vengeance  simulates  in  light,  sound, 
and  hundreds  of  graphics  the  narrative  of 
the  Nancy's  sinking  and  the  story  of  the 
clandestine  raiders  who  avenged  her. 

When  you  arrive,  your  exploration  will 
begin  in  one  of  the  twin  theatres  of  the 
Sainte-Marie  Orientation  Centre.  An 
award-winning  color  film  interpreting 
Indian  and  Jesuit  life  in  Huronia  will 
carry  you  back  three  hundred  years, 
isolating  you  in  time. 

Then  you  will  walk  into  the  seventeenth 
century  and  experience  life  within  the 
palisades.  You  will  handle  tools,  imple- 
ments, furnishings,  and  utensils-arti- 
facts  excavated  from  the  site,  relics  of  the 
period  from  Normandy  in  France  (the 
native  province  of  many  of  the  original 
priests  and  other  residents),  and  articles 
fashioned  by  Ontario  craftsmen. 

You  will  find  that  Huronia  craftsmen, 
largely  of  French  Canadian  descent,  have 
rebuilt  thirty  major  structures  in  the  three- 
acre  community  using  skills  employed  in 
seventeenth-century  France-broad  axing, 
hand  chopping,  adzing,  and  masonry. 

In  the  cookhouse,  you  will  be  a cook ; in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  a blacksmith ; in  the 
carpentry  shop,  a carpenter. 

You  will  ring  a seventeenth-century  bell 
in  the  Jesuit  chapel  steeple ; you  will 
examine  furs,  stretch  out  on  a wooden 
bed  with  a cedar  bough  mattress,  and 
stand  on  a sand  floor  beside  Brebeuf's 
grave  in  the  earliest  North  American 
shrine  outside  of  Mexico.  Into  your 
nostrils  will  filter  the  fragrant  smell  of 
burning  wood,  the  sole  fuel  used  by 
natives  and  Europeans  here. 

And  asyou  pause,  you  will  talk  with 
William  Parker,  an  Ojibwa  native  of  the 
Hiawatha  Reserve  and  grandson  of 
Ephriam  Parker,  decorated  for  bravery  in 
the  Riel  Rebellion.  You  will  hearabout 
the  seventeenth-century  Hurons  and 
their  contemporaries  who  lived  on  this 
ground.  You  may  even  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  dip  into  an  Indian  pot  and  taste  the 
corn  or  chew  the  fish. 

You  will  discover,  too,  that  educational 
innovators  are  welcomed  in  Huronia. 

Here  is  a sampling  of  what  happens : 

Autumn : 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  D.  C.  Bogle,  of  Thornlea 
Secondary  School's  social  science  de- 
partment, and  seventy  of  his  students 
initiate  Ontario's  first  secondary  school 
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course  on  the  heritage  of  the  North 
American  Indian.  Early  in  the  school  year 
two  days  are  devoted  to  field  studies  in 
Huronia,  including  a visitto  Huron 
Indian  Village  and  the  Martyrs'  Shrine- 
orientation  by  and  conversation  with  a 
Jesuit  priest ; Sainte-Marie-a  historian's 
perspective,  an  orientation  film,  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  site  with  emphasis  on 
seventeenth-century  Indians  in  Huronia 
and  their  relations  with  the  French,  and  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Parker ; an  evening  forum 
with  historians,  an  interpretation  of  the 
partially  excavated  Huron  Village  site ; 
a trip  to  Wye  Marsh  Wildlife  Centre ; and 
forums  with  six  Indians. 

Winter: 

History  teacher  George  Huber  and 
twenty-two  secondary  school  students 
from  Port  Colborne  spend  48  wintry  hours 
at  Sainte  Marie  establishing  two  mile- 
stones. The  students  attend  a celebration 
of  Mass  by  the  Reverend  Jacques  Nimet, 
the  first  Jesuit  priest  to  live  there  since 
his  forebears  320  years  ago  fired  the 
mission  to  avoid  desecration  by  the  in- 
vading Iroquois ; and  the  students  are  the 
first  to  live  in  the  recreated  settlement, 
once  the  most  remote  in  New  France. 

Spring: 

Teacher-engineer  Marlene  Metzger  and 
twenty-nine  Grade  7 students  from  St. 
Ursula's  School,  Scarborough,  devote  a 
day  and  a half  to  an  architectural  survey 
of  Sainte-Marie.  During  the  remainder  of 
their  two-day  field  study,  these  students 
explore  the  Huron  Indian  Village,  the 
Huronia  Museum,  and  the  Martyrs'  Shrine 
and  converse  in  small  forums  with  a 
Jesuit  priest,  an  archaeologist,  an  Indian 
development  officer  from  the  nearby 
Christian  Island  Reserve,  a fifteen-year- 
old  boy  who  spent  three  summers  on 
university  archaeological  excavations, 
and  a Department  of  Lands  and  Forests' 
conservationist. 

You  will  be  offered  counsel  in  finalizing 
your  schedule  for  field  studies  so  that  it 
will  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  your 
students,  and  as  you  discuss  the  details  of 
your  curriculum  with  the  Huronia 
Historical  Parks  staff,  you  will  discover 
this  additional  array  of  out-of-school 
resources : 

Ontario  Tree-Seed  Plant 
a unique  facility  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  capable  of  producing 
seed  for  1 00  million  tree  seedlings 
annually. 

Midhurst  Provincial  Forest  Station 
a nursery  producing  1 0 million  trees 
annually  for  government  and  private 
reforestation. 

Tiny  Marsh  Provincial  Hunting  Area 


(managed  by  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests),  2,300  acres  of  restored 
habitat  for  fish,  waterfowl,  shore  birds, 
upland  game  birds,  small  aquatic  ani- 
mals, and  deer,  incorporating  the  Jesuits' 
seventeenth-century  historic  Lacus 
Anouites,  known  to  pioneers  as  Cranberry 
Lake.  Amateur  ornithologists  and 
naturalists  are  welcome,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  summer  when  hunting  is 
banned. 

Sprin g water  Pro  vin  cial  Park 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests' 
most  extensive  display  of  live  native 
animals,  upland  birds,  waterfowl,  and 
fish,  in  their  natural  habitat. 

Ontario  Zoological  Park 

more  than  500  specimens  of  the  world's 

wildlife. 

Worthington  Park  Outdoor  Museum 
(Royal  Canadian  Armoured  Corps),  an 
exhibit  showing  the  enemy  armored 
fighting  vehicles  and  enemy  guns  of 
World  Wars  I and  II. 

This,  then,  is  your  preliminary  overview. 


The  responsibility  for  focus  is  yours  and 
your  students'. 

Four  years  of  Sainte- Marie  field  studies, 
involving  nearly  250,000  students,  re- 
affirm these  tenets : both  teachers  and 
students  benefit  when  they  are  involved 
in  an  out-of-classroom  experience ; and 
early  planning  spurs  curiosity  and  offers 
the  student  individual  responsibility  with- 
in the  fellowship  of  a team. 

In  the  preparatory  phases,  a teacher  may 
divide  a class  into  small  groups,  each 
with  a specific  assignment,  such  as  as- 
sembling resource  material  on  the  site  or 
subject  matter  from  the  library  and 
audiovisual  center ; writing  letters  to 
acquire  additional  literature,  films,  film- 
strips, etc. ; obtaining  parent  participa- 
tion ; or  organizing  evening  activities  to 
complement  the  field  studies  undertaken 
during  the  day. 

Division  into  small  groups  helps  to 
generate  the  students'  enthusiasm  and 
imagination  as  they  seek  advice  from 
resource  personnel  in  the  school,  discuss 
problems  with  classes  which  previously 
undertook  similar  assignments,  and  start 
to  ask  questions  raised  by  their  research. 

The  small-group  technique  increases, 
too,  the  multidisciplinary  benefits  offered 
by  field  studies  since  each  unit  is  assigned 
a precise  topic.  At  Sainte-Marie,  one 
group  may  study  personalities,  and 
another  archaeological  aspects  of  the 
site,  a third  may  compare  Huron  and 
Algonkian  dwellings,  and  a fourth  do 
research  on  seventeenth-century  agri- 
culture in  New  France.  These  activities 
provide  the  kind  of  stimulation  necessary 
for  learning  provided  we  remember  the 
cardinal  principle  of  successful  field 
studies : avoid  mental  and  physical  fatigue. 
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As  an  extension  of  the  'Education  out  of 
School'  theme  of  this  issue,  suggestions 
for  school  visits  and  field  trips  replace 
'Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community.' 

In  all  cases,  willingness  to  receive  pre- 
arranged, supervised  school  visits  has 
been  confirmed  by  a responsible  official. 
Available  information  concerning  admis- 
sion charges  has  been  included,  but  failure 
to  list  a charge  does  not  ensure  that  none 
exists.  Although  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  length  of  advance 
notice  required  for  visits,  circumstances 
change  from  time  to  time,  and  early  appli- 
cation is  the  best  means  of  avoiding  dis- 
appointment. While  not  all  places  require 
written  applications,  their  use  is  recom- 
mended to  ensure  that  requests  are  clear 
and  precise.  The  importance  of  classroom 
preparation  for  visits  and  field  trips  is 
stressed,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  a num- 
ber of  organizations  provide  materials  for 
this  purpose.  Many  of  the  places  have 
heavy  visiting  schedules,  therefore  strict 
adherence  to  the  date  and  time  of  reser- 
vation is  essential.  If  further  information 
is  required  on  any  place  listed,  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  representative 
named. 


In  making  applications  for  visits,  readers 
are  reminded  to: 

Address  applications  and  inquiries  as 
indicated. 

Obtain  and  use  official  forms  where 
required. 

State  both  desired  date  and  an  alternative 
date. 

State  school  and  grade(s)  represented. 
(Check  age  or  grade  requirements  listed 
to  ensure  that  all  students  are  admissible.) 
State  number  of  pupils. 

State  name  of  teacher  in  charge. 

State  expected  time  of  arrival. 

Check  listing  below,  and  provide  addi- 
tional information  if  required. 

Check  confirmation  of  arrangements 
immediately  prior  to  visit. 


The  following  represents  only  a sampling 
of  places  of  interest  in  Ontario,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  readers  will  be  encouraged  to 
seek  additional  places  on  their  own.  The 
staff  of  Orbit  is  grateful  to  the  many  people 
across  Ontario  whose  cooperation  made 
this  listing  possible. 


Place 

Visits  Arranged  By 

Grades 

Visit  Times 

Required  Notice 

Special  Information 

Historical  Sites 

Colborne  Lodge 

General  Office 
Toronto  Historical 
Board 

Stanley  Barracks 
Exhibition  Park 
Toronto  2B 
(416)531-4628 

All 

9.30  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Mon.-Sat. 

May  15  to 
Labour  Day. 

2 weeks 

No  charge ; 

application  must  be  made  on 
official  form  obtainable  from 
address  given. 

Dundurn  Castle 

Mrs.  R.  Fletcher 
Dundurn  Castle 
Dundurn  Park 
Hamilton  1 3 
(416)522-5313 

All 

1 p.m. -4  p.m. ; 
other  hours  by 
special  arrange- 
ment ; 
all  year. 

2 weeks ; 
longer  in 
spring  term 

One  teacher  per  1 0 students ; 
teaching  aid  provided  in 
advance. 

Fort  George 

The  Superintendent 
Fort  George 
P.0.  Box  787 
Niagara-on-the- 
Lake 

(416)468-2741 

All 

1 0 a.m.-6  p.m. 
Mid-May  to 
mid-October. 

As  long  as 
possible  to 
avoid  conflict 
with  other 
groups 

Admission  : students-1 50 ; 
one  teacher  free  per  1 0 
students ; brochure  available. 

Fort  York 

General  Office 
Toronto  Historical 
Board 

Stanley  Barracks 
Exhibition  Park 
Toronto  2B 
(416)531-4628 

All 

9.30a.m.-5  p.m. 
except  closed 
Mondays  from 
Labour  Day 
to  April  30 ; 
all  year. 

2 weeks 

Application  must  be  made  on 
official  form  obtainable 
from  address  given ; admission  : 
students-250 ; two  teachers 
admitted  free  with  each  class ; 
separate  applications  required 
for  each  class  when  two  or  more 
are  visiting ; prior  preparation 
stressed. 

HMCS  Haida 

(Toronto 

Harbour) 

Cdr.  N.  J.  Russell, 
Res.  (Rtd.),  Captain 
HMCS  Haida 
Box  668 

Adelaide  St.  P.O. 

Toronto 

(416)366-6692 

All 

1 0 a.m.-5  p.m. 
Ship  open  to 
public  May  1 to 
October  1 ;open 
to  schools  all 
year  by  appoint- 
ment. 

1 week 

Brochure  available  on  request ; 
extra  supervisors  may  be  needed 
as  students  tour  in  small  groups 
each  accompanied  by  a teacher ; 
Admission : children  to  1 4 yrs- 
250,  students-500,  adults-  $1 . 

Mackenzie  House 

General  Office 
Toronto  Historical 
Board 

Stanley  Barracks 
Exhibition  Park 
Toronto  2B 
(416)531-4628 

All 

9.30a.m.-5  p.m. 

Mon.  through  Sat. 
except  closed 
Mondays  from  Labour 
Day  to  April  30; 
all  year. 

2 weeks 

School  tours-  $5  per  class ; 
application  must  be  made  on 
official  form  obtainable  from 
address  given. 

Old  Fort  Erie 

J.  W.  Haystead, 
Director, 

Public  Relations 
and  Advertising, 
Niagara  Parks 
Commission, 
Niagara  Falls 

All 

1 0 a.m.-6  p.m. 

May  1 to  Oct.  31, 

1 2 noon  to  5 p.m. 
other  months;  open 
Feb.  1 to  Dec.  1 5. 

1 month 

Admission  : children  to  1 2 yrs- 
250, 

Adults-500 ; brochure  on 
request. 

Old  Fort  Henry 

The  Manager 
Old  Fort  Henry 
Box  21 3 
Kingston 

All 

9.30  a.m.— 5 p.m. 
with  some  seasonal 
variation ; May  1 5 
through  Sept.  1 5. 

6 weeks 

Supervisory  ratio-one  teacher 
to  1 0 students ; admission  : 
students  and  required  super- 
visors-250  ; supervisors  fully 
responsible  for  safety  and 
discipline ; brochure  and 
historical  material  available. 

Sainte-Marie 
among  the 
Hurons 

Paul  Delaney 
Administrator 
Ste- Marie  among 
the  Hurons 
R.R.1 
Midland 

All 

Generally 
1 0 a.m— 5 p.m. ; 
slight  seasonal 
variation ; 

May  1 6 to 
Oct.  1 2. 

2 months 

Supervisory  ratio-one  adult  per 
1 5 students ; thorough  pre- 
paration urged  to  ensure  that 
students  derive  maximum 
benefit  from  visit; 
time  set  must  be  observed. 

Industry 

International 

R.  C.  Hamer, 

minimum 

1 0 a.m.  and 

As  long  as 

Tour  guides  provided  for 

Nickel  Company 

Director  of  Public 

age-1 6 

1 .30  p.m.  week- 

possible to 

student  groups  of  8 to  1 0 ; 

of  Canada  Ltd. 

Affairs, 

strictly 

days;  9.30  a.m. 

avoid  conflict 

teacher  not  needed  in  each 

Ontario  Division, 
International 
Nickel  Co.  of 
Canada  Ltd., 
Copper  Cliff 

enforced 

Saturday ; all 
year. 

with  other 
groups 

group ; groups  including  any 
student  under  1 6 will  not  be 
admitted. 
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Place 

Visits  Arranged  By 

Grades 

Visit  Times 

Required  Notice 

Special  Information 

Museums  and  Galleries 

Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario 

Tours  and 
Information, 

Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario 
Toronto  133. 
(416)363-3485 

All 

10.30  a. m.-5  p.m. 
weekdays ; 1 0.30  a.m. 
-5.30  p.m.  Sat.; 
all  year. 

3 weeks 

Very  large  classes  may  be 
divided  for  tour. 

Joseph  Brant 
Museum 

Mrs.  G.  Daniels 
Curator 

Joseph  Brant  Museum 
1240  North  Shore 
Blvd. 

Burlington 

(416)634-3556 

All 

9.30  a.m.-5  p.m.  ; 
all  year. 

1 week 

Admission ; students  and 
teachers-1 0^  ; two  or  more 
teachers  required  depending 
on  size  of  class. 

Marine  Museum 
of  Upper 
Canada 

General  Office 
Toronto  Historical 
Board 

Stanley  Barracks 
Exhibition  Park 
Toronto  2B 
(416)531-4628 

All 

9.30a.m.-5.  p.m. 
Mon.  through  Sat. 
except  closed 
Mondays  from 
Labour  Day 
to  April  30; 
all  year. 

2 weeks 

Application  must  be  made  on 
official  form  obtainable  from 
address  given  ; school  tours- $5 
per  class. 

McMichael 
Conservation 
Collection  of 
Art  (Canadian) 

Mrs.  Linda  Erdis, 

c/o  McMichael 

Conservation 

Collection, 

Kleinburg 

(416)893-1121 

All 

1 p.m.-5.30  p.m. 
Wed.  through  Sun. ; 
January  through 
November. 

1 month 

Minimum  of  one  teacher  per 
class ; teaching  aid  provided 
in  advance. 

Museum  of  the 
Upper  Lakes 

Wm.  Lanauze, 
Administrator, 
Museum  of  the 
Upper  Lakes, 
c/o  Huronia 
Historical  Parks, 
R.R.1, 

Midland 

All 

Generally  10  a.m. 
-5  p.m.,  slight 
seasonal  varia- 
tion; Victoria 
Day  weekend  to 
Thanksgiving. 

1 month 

Supervisory  ratio-one  adult  per 
1 5 students ; no  more  than  two 
bus  loads  can  be  accommodated 
in  a visit. 

National  Museum 
of  Science  and 
Technology 

Director 

National  Museum 
of  Science  and 
Technology 
Ottawa 

(613)996-2839 

All 

9 a.m.-9  p.m. 
except  closed 
Mondays  from  early 
Sept,  to  mid- May ; 
all  year. 

1 month 

Usual  group,  30  students  and 
teacher ; 3 tours  available : 
guided  tour  of  museum, 
specific  area  tours,  unguided 
tour  using  guide  book. 

Royal  Ontario 
Museum 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Frampton 
Education  Dept. 
Royal  Ontario 
Museum 

100  Queen's  Park 
Toronto  5 

5-13 
incl. ; 

1-4  by 
special 
arrange- 
ment on 
Mon.  a.m. 
only. 

10a.m.-5  p.m. 
weekdays;  all 
year. 

1 month 

Application  must  be  made  in 
writing ; brochure  on  request ; 
supervisory  ratio  for  unconducted 
groups-one  teacher  per  1 5 
students ; no  lunch  or  cloak- 
room facilities  available  for 
unconducted  groups. 

Stephen  Leacock 
Memorial  Home 

Mrs.  D.  Hall 
Secretary 
Leacock  Memorial 
Home  Board 
P.O.  Box7 
Orillia 

All 

10a.m.-8  p.m.; 
Junel to  Labour 
Day;  May  visits 
proposed  for 
1971. 

2 weeks 

Supervisory  ratio-one  teacher 
per  1 5 to  20  students ; teaching 
aid  provided  in  advance. 

Natural  Science  and  Conservation 

Black  Creek 

Pioneer 

Village 

Miss  Ann  Hayhoe 
Education  Division 
Metro.  Toronto  and 
Region  Conservation 
Authority 
Box  720 
Woodbridge 

All 

From  9.30  a.m. ; 
all  year  but 
most  visiting 
done  in  fall 
and  spring. 

1 month 

Confirmation  of  arrangements 
must  be  received  from 
Conservation  Authority  prior 
to  visit. 

Fanshawe 

R.H.  Bishop  All 

10  a.m.— 5 p.m.  ; 

As  long  as 

Supervisory  ratio-one  teacher 

Dam  and 

Superintendent 

tours  during 

possible 

per  1 5 students ; park  free ; 

Pioneer 

Upper  Thames  River 

June;  also  in 

village  admission  : 1 0^  per 

Village 

Conservation  Author- 
ity 

R.R.6 

London 

Sept,  by  special 
arrangement. 

person  ; prior  instruction  in 
need  for  and  purposes  of 
conservation  urgently  recom- 
mended ; program  may  be 
extended  if  need  is  demonstrated. 
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Place 

Visits  Arranged  By 

Grades 

Visit  Times 

Required  Notice 

Special  Information 

Hillsburgh 

Conservation 

Farm 

G.  W.  Bentley 
Sec.-Treas. 

Credit  Valley  Conser- 
vation Authority 
Meadowvale 
(416)451-1615 

All 

During  daylight 
hours; fall  and 
spring;  snow 
prevents  winter 
visiting. 

2 weeks 

No  admission  charge ; some 
antique  farm  equipment, 
livestock. 

Jack  Miner 
Sanctuary 

The  Jack  Miner 

Sanctuary, 

Kingsville 

All 

Throughout  the 
day  except 
Sunday ; Oct.  1 5 
to  Mayl. 

As  long  as 
possible 

Late  afternoon  Oct.  24  to 
Nov.  22  or  Mar.  21  to  April  1 0 
best  visiting  time. 

Niagara  Parks 

Horticultural 

Features 

J.  H.  Haystead, 
Director, 

Public  Relations 
and  Advertising, 
Niagara  Parks 
Commission, 
Niagara  Falls 

All 

Hours  vary  with 
particular 
attraction  and 
time  of  year; 
all  year. 

1 month 

No  charge ; schools  sending 
visitors  must  assume  full 
responsibility  for  their  super- 
vision ; brochure  on  request. 

Ontario 

Zoological 

Park 

The  Director 
Ontario  Zoological 
Park 

Wasaga  Beach 
(705)429-2320 

Tours- 
all  grades; 
workshops 
for  above- 
average 
biology 
students- 
Grs.  6to13 
inclusive. 

9 a.m.  to  sun- 
down ;tours-all 
year;  workshops- 
Sept.-Oct.  and 
early  April- 
mid-  May. 

Well  in  advance 

Brochures  available ; prior  pre- 
paration of  students  stressed ; 
admission  : student  rates  1 5 yrs 
and  up-75^,5-14yrs-50^, 
teachers  in  ratio  of  one  per  1 5 
students-free ; all-inclusive 
charge  for  workshop- $1  per 
student,  supervising  teachers- 
free. 

Upper  Canada 
Village 

Educational  Program 
Department 
Upper  Canada  Village 
Box  340 
Morrisburg 

All 

Opens  9.30  a. m„ 
slight  seasonal 
variation  in 
closing  time; 
May  1 5-Oct.  1 5 
Mon.  through 
Sat.  for  school 
visits. 

As  long  as 
possible 

Official  application  form  obtain- 
able from  address  given  must 
be  used ; admission  (rates  for 
scheduled  tours  only)  :students- 
25*!,  adult  supervisor-25*! ; 
Supervisory  ratio-one  adult  per 
1 0 students ; schools  fully 
responsible  for  supervision ; 
picnic  area  available ; teaching 
aids  also  available. 

Newspapers 

London  Free 
Press 

School  Services 
London  Free  Press 
P.O.Box  2280 
London  12 

7 and  up 

1.30p.m.Tues., 
Wed.andThurs. ; 
all  year. 

2 weeks 

Supervisory  ratio  - one  teacher 
per  20  students. 

The  Ottawa 
Citizen 

Miss  Carol  Lutes 
Public  Affairs 
Coordinator 
The  Ottawa  Citizen 
136  Sparks  St. 
Ottawa  4 

7 and  up 

1.30-2.30  p.m. 
Mon.  and  Tues. ; 
Sept,  to  May. 

1 week 

Maximum  numberfor  visit,  45 ; 
minimum  number,1 0. 

The  Telegram 

Miss  Ann  Slade 
Public  Relations 
The  Telegram 
440  Front  St.W. 
Toronto  135 
(416)367-4807 

6 and  up 

Two  tours-IOa.m. 
and  2 p.m.;  all 
year. 

Reservations 
should  be  made 
as  early  in 
school  year  as 
possible 

Teachers  are  welcome. 

Toronto  Daily 
Star 

Miss  C.  Whitehead, 
Assist.  Public 
Service  Rep., 
Toronto  Daily  Star, 
80  King  St.W., 
Toronto  110 

7 and  up 

12.55-2  p.m. 
and  1 .55-3  p.m. ; 
mid-Sept.  to 
late  March. 

2 to  3 months 

Tours  are  held  two  afternoons  a 
week ; dates  for  next  year  avail- 
able by  mid-August. 

The  Windsor 
Star 

W.M.  Hunter 
Manager 
Special  Projects 
The  Windsor  Star 
Windsor 

7 and  up 

1 p.m. -3  p.m. ; 
all  year. 

2 weeks 

Maximum  number  for  visit,  40. 

Nuclear  Energy  Stations 

Chalk  River 

H.W.  Tracey 

Age  12 

Time  as 

As  long  as 

Visitors  must  have  passed  1 2th 

Nuclear 

Public  Relations 

and  up 

arranged  during 

possible; 

birthday ; names  of  all  visitors 

Laboratories 

Officer 

Administrative 

Division 

Chalk  River  Nuclear 
Laboratories 
Chalk  River 
(613)584-3311 
(613)687-5581 

day ; all  year 

bookings  are 
heavy 

required  by  laboratories  several 
days  before  visit  for  issuing  of 
radiation  detection  badges. 
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Place 

Visits  Arranged  By 

Grades 

Visit  Times 

Required  Notice 

Special  Information 

Douglas  Point 
Nuclear  Power 
Station  Infor- 
mation Centre 

H.A.  Kelly 
Public  Relations 
Douglas  Point 
Nuclear  Power  Stn. 
Box  500 
Tiverton 

At  dis- 
cretion of 
teacher 

10.30  a.m.- 

5.30  p.m. ; 
mid-May  to  mid- 
October. 

1 week 

Film  showing  plant  construction 
and  operation  plus  talk  illustrated 
by  models  and  displays ; appli- 
cation to  state  number  of  visitors. 

Pickering 
Nuclear 
Power  Stn. 

Box  1000 
Information  Centre 
Nuclear  Power  Stn. 
Pickering 
(416)282-5781 
(416)839-1151 

At  dis- 
cretion of 
teacher 

9a.m. -4  p.m. ; 
all  year. 

Well  in  advance 

No  admission  charge ; brochure 
available. 

Observatory 

David  Dunlap 
Observatory 

Mrs.  J.Topley 
David  Dunlap 
Observatory 
Richmond  Hill 
(416)884-2112 

5 and  up 

10  a.m.  Wed., 
all  year; 
Saturday  even- 
ing April  to 
mid-October. 

Several  months 

Maximum  number  for  school 
groups,  70 ; Saturday  evening 
maximum,  30  (or  20  if  students 
under  1 5 included) ; adequate 
supervision  essential ; all  reser- 
vations to  be  kept  regardless  of 
weather ; Saturday  schedule 
available  on  request. 

Parliamentand  Municipal  Buildingsand  Government  Agencies 

City  Hall 
Toronto 

Tour  Office 
City  Hall 

1 00  Queen  St.W. 

Toronto  1 
(416)367-7999 
For  cafeteria  arrangements 
contact : 

The  Manager, 

Canterbury  Foods  Ltd. 

City  Hall,  Toronto  1 
(416)363-4715 

All 

Booked  tours 
every  half-hour 
9.45  a.m.- 
5.30  p.m.,  Mon. 
through  Fri. ; 
no  tours  between 
noon  and  2 p.m. ; 
all  year. 

3 weeks 

Student  groups  should  number 
1 5 to  45,  larger  groups  are  split ; 
limited  parking  for  school  and 
charter  buses  on  north  side  of 
Queen  St.W.  by  Nathan  Phillips 
Square. 

Parliament 

Buildings 

(Toronto) 

Mrs.  N.  Zachary 
Dept,  of  Tourism  and 
Information 
Box  57 

Parliament  Bldgs 
Queen's  Park 
Toronto 

(416)365-4028 

All 

Throughout  day 
weekdays  except 
public  holidays; 
all  year. 

1 month 

Parliament 

Buildings 

(Ottawa) 

G.  F.  A.  Jones 
Protective  Staff 
Room  1310 
Parliament  Bldgs. 
Ottawa 

(613)992-21 52 

All 

9 a.m. -5  p.m.; 
all  year. 

Reservations  are  not  made 
because  of  the  number  of 
visitors ; school  groups 
requested  to  report  date  and 
time  of  visit  in  advance ; on 
arrival,  teacher  in  charge 
reports  presence  of  group  for 
purposes  of  record,  and 
students  line  up  with  other 
visitors. 

Royal  Canadian 
Mint 

G. Ferguson 
Chief  Administra- 
tive Officer 
Royal  Canadian 
Mint 

320  Sussex  Dr. 
Ottawa  2 

At  dis- 
cretion of 
teacher 

9-11. 30  a.m.; 
1.30-3.30  p.m.; 
all  year. 

As  long  as 
possible ; 
bookings  are 
very  heavy 

Strict  adherence  to  time  is 
essential ; visiting  demands  are 
so  heavy  that  requests  some- 
times have  to  be  refused. 

Schools  of  Art 

Artists' 

Workshop 

Miss  G.  Mitchell 
296  Brunswick  Ave. 
Toronto  179 
(416)920-8370 

All 

After  10  a.m. 
as  arranged ; 
all  year. 

2 weeks 

Groups  of  not  more  than  1 2 
accepted ; a fee  of  $25  (plus  38*S 
per  student  for  supplies)  covers 
visit  and  a one-hour  class  with 
instructor  and  model. 

Hockley 
Valley  School 
of  Art 

Miss  G.  Mitchell 
296  Brunswick  Ave. 
Toronto  179 
(416)920-8370 

All 

Between  1 p.m. 
and  3 p.m.  as 
arranged ; 

July  only. 

2 weeks 

Groups  of  not  more  than  1 2 
accepted ; a fee  of  $25  (plus  38^ 
per  student  for  supplies)  covers 
visit  and  a one-hour  class  with 
instructor  and  model. 

New  School 
of  Art 

Miss  G.  Mitchell 
296  Brunswick  Ave. 
Toronto  179 
(416)920-8370 

All 

Between  10  a.m. 
and  3 p.m.  as 
arranged ; Sept, 
to  April. 

2 weeks 

Groups  of  not  more  than  1 2 
accepted ; a fee  of  $25  (plus  38jf 
per  student  for  supplies)  covers 
visit  and  a one-hour  class  with 

instructor  and  model. 
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Ontario  Government  Reforestation 
Areas  and  Nurseries 

Readers  will  note  that  visiting  periods  for 
forest  stations  are  not  definitely  stated. 
Since  weather  conditions  are  a deter- 
mining factor,  this  matter  must  be  checked 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  individual 
station.  Forest  stations  are  open  from 
8.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  daily.  No  grade 
limitations  for  students  are  imposed,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  visiting 
is  confined  to  those  for  whom  it  will  pro- 
vide a meaningful  experience.  In  addition 
to  the  information  listed  under  the  main 
heading,  requests  addressed  to  forest 
stations  should  state  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  be  used.  Although  nursery  tours 
are  free,  a vehicle  charge  applies  at 
Springwater  Park,  Midhurst. 

Officials  of  the  Timber  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  stress  the 
importance  of  prior  preparation  of  student 
visitors  and  the  relating  of  the  visit  to  their 
course  of  study.  (Refer  to  Teaching  Aids 
from  the  Community : The  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests,'  Orbit , 
February  1 970.) 

Reforestation  Areas 

Visits  to  reforestation  projects  may  be 
arranged  through  the  Forest  District 


Offices  listed  below.  With  each  office  of 
the  Southern  Districts  appear  the 
counties  and/or  districts  under  its  control. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
District  Forester,  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  at  the  addresses  given : 


Southern  Districts 

Aylmer  (51 9)773-9241 

Elgin,  Essex,  Haldimand,  Kent,  Lambton, 

Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Welland. 

R.R.  1,  Hespeler  (519)658-9356 
Brant,  Bruce,  Grey,  Halton,  Huron,  Oxford, 
Perth,  Waterloo,  Wellington,  Wentworth. 

R.R.2,  Maple  (416)832-2261 
Dufferin,  Ontario,  Peel,  Simcoe,  York. 

322  Kent  St.  West,  Lindsay 
(705)324-6121 

Durham,  Haliburton,  Northumberland, 
Peterborough,  Victoria. 

Tweed  (613)478-2330 
Frontenac  Hastings,  Lennox  and 
Addington,  Prince  Edward,  South 
Renfrew. 

Kemptvil/e  (613)258-3413 
Carleton,  Dundas,  Glengarry,  Grenville, 
Lanark,  Leeds,  Prescott,  Russell,  Stormont. 


Pembroke  (613)732-3661 

North  Renfrew  and  part  of  District  of 

Nipissing. 

Parry  Sound  (705) 746-2141 
District  of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound. 

Northern  Districts 

Chapleau  (705)864- 1710 
Cochrane  (705)272-4365 
Fort  Frances  (807)274-5337 
Geraldton  (807)854- 1030 
Kapuskasing  (705)335-2231 
Kenora  (807)468-9841 
North  Bay  (705)474-5550 
SaultSte.  Marie  (705)949- 1231 
Sioux  Lookout  (807)737- 1 140 
Sudbury  (705)673- 1111 
Swastika  (705)642-3222 
Thunder  Bay  (807)345-6543 
White  River  (807)822-2250 


Place 

Visits  Arranged  By 

Grades 

Visit  Times 

Required  Notice 

Special  Information 

Nurseries 

AngusTree 
Seed  Plant 

The  Superintendent 
Ontario  Tree  Seed 
Plant 
Angus 

(705)424-5311 

All 

All  year 

As  long  as 
possible 

Written  confirmation 
required. 

Chapleau 
Forest  Tree 
Nursery 

District  Forester 
Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests 
Chapleau 
(Attention  Timber 
Supervisor) 
(705)864-1710 

All 

Spring  and 
fall  as 
weather 
permits 

As  long  as 
possible 

If  distance  necessitates  over- 
night lodgings,  advance 
private  arrangements  should  be 
made  with  a Chapleau  hotel. 

Dryden  Tree 
Nursery 

Nursery  Superinten- 
dent 

Dryden  Tree  Nursery 

Box  938 

Dryden 

(807)938-6502 

All 

All  year 

As  long  as 
possible 

Visiting  during  frost-free  months 
best,  especially  in  May  and 
September  shipping  seasons. 

Englehart 
River  Forest 
Station 

The  Superintendent 
Englehart  River 
Forest  Station 
Swastika 
(705)642-3339 

All 

Spring  and 
fall  as 
weather 
permits 

As  long  as 
possible 

G.  Howard 
Ferguson 
Forest  Stn. 

The  Superintendent 
G.  Howard  Ferguson 
Forest  Station 
R.R. 4 
Kemptville 
(613)258-2323 

All 

Spring  and 
fall  as 
weather 
permits 

As  long  as 
possible 

Place 

Visits  Arranged  By 

Grades 

Visit  Times 

Required  Notice 

Special  Information 

Midhurst 
Provincial 
Forest  Stn. 
(Fish  and 
wildlife  dis- 
play, Spring- 
water  Park, 
included  on 
request) 

The  Superintendent 
Provincial  Forest 
Stn. 

Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests 
Midhurst 
(705)728-2846 

All 

Special  lecture 
tours  for 
schools  in  late 
May  and  June 

As  long  as 
possible 

Letters  of  request  should  state 
whether  picnic  area  is  required. 

Orono  Nursery 
Forest  Stn. 

Nursery 

Superintendent 
Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests 
P.O.  Box119 
Orono 

(416)983-9147 

All 

Spring  and  fall 
as  weather 
permits 

As  long  as 
possible 

St.  Williams 
Forest  Stn. 

The  Superintendent 
Provincial  Forest 
Station 
St.  Williams 
(519)586-3863 

All 

April  to 

mid- November 
as  weather 
permits 

As  long  as 
possible 

Spring  and  fall  shipping 
seasons  best  visiting  time. 

Thessalon 
Forest  Stn. 

The  Superintendent 
Thessalon  Forest 
Station 

Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests 
Thessalon 
(705)842-2434 

All 

Spring  and  fall 
as  weather 
permits 

As  long  as 
possible 

Thunder  Bay 
Forest  Stn. 

The  Superintendent 

Thunder  Bay  Forest 

Station 

R.R.1 

Station  F 

Thunder  Bay 

(807)577-3011 

All 

Spring  and  fall 
as  weather 
permits 

As  long  as 
possible 

Provincial  Fish  Culture  Stations 

Teachers  planning  trips  to  fish  culture 
stations  are  asked  to  impress  upon  their 
students  the  following  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Branch, 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  It  will 
be  realized  that  strict  adherence  to  rules 
designed  to  protect  fish  stocks  is  essential. 

Arrangements  for  visits  must  be  made  in 
advance  through  the  district  office  in 
charge  of  the  hatchery  concerned. 

Visiting  students  must  be  fully  supervised 
at  all  times  to  guard  against  accident  or 
injury  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  fish. 

Visiting  restrictions  must  be  imposed  on 
parts  of  the  hatcheries  at  certain  periods. 

Excitement  can  kill  fish,  so  any  distur- 
bance must  be  avoided. 

Fish  receive  a special  diet  and  must  not 
be  given  food  by  visitors. 

Since  disease  is  spread  in  a hatchery  by 
transferring  water  or  water-soaked  articles 
from  one  tank  to  another,  visitors  must  not 
put  anything  in  the  water. 


Weekend  visits  should  be  avoided  as  only 
a skeleton  staff  is  on  duty  at  that  time. 

All  hatcheries  are  open  from  9 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  daily.  Visiting  arrangements  should 
be  made  2 to  3 weeks  in  advance.  The 
grade  level  of  visitors  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  teachers.  Literature  is  available 
from  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

The  names  of  hatcheries  and  the  addresses 
to  contact  for  arrangement  of  visits  are 
listed  below. 

(TRS)  Trout  Rearing  Station  ; (PS)  Pond 
Station ; (TS)  Trough  Station 

Chatsworth  Fish  Hatchery  (TRS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
Beaverdale  Rd„  Hespeler(51 9)658-9356 

Codrington  Fish  Hatchery  (TRS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
322  Kent  St.W.,  Lindsay  (705)324-61 21 

Deer  Lake  Fish  Hatchery  (PS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
322  Kent  St.W.,  Lindsay  (705)324-61 21 

Dorion  Fish  Hatchery  (TRS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
1 4 N.  Algoma  St.,Thunder  Bay 
(807)345-6543 


Hill  Lake  Fish  Hatchery  (TRS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
Highway  66,  Swastika  (705)642-3222 

Normandale  Fish  Hatchery  (TRS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
353  Talbot  St.W.,  AylmerW. 
(519)773-9241 

North  Bay  Fish  Hatchery  (TRS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
22  McIntyre  St.W.,  North  Bay 
(705)474-5550 

Pembroke  Fish  Hatchery  (TRS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
1 62  Agnes  St.,  Pembroke  (61 3)732-3661 

Port  Arthur  Fish  Hatchery  (TS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
1 4 N.  Algoma  St., Thunder  Bay 
(807)345-6543 

Sandfield  Fish  Hatchery  (PS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
1 74  Douglas  St.W.,  Sudbury 
(705)673-1111 

Skeleton  Lake  Fish  Hatchery  (PS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
4 Miller  St.,  ParrySound  (705)746-21 41 
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Tarentorus  Fish  Hatchery  (TRS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
Church  St.,  Sault  Ste  Marie 
(705)949-1231 

Westport  Fish  Hatchery  (PS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
Provincial  Government  Bldg.,  Kemptville 
(613)258-3411 

White  Lake  Fish  Hatchery  (PS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
Metcalfe  St., Tweed  (61 3)478-2330 

Wiarton  Fish  Hatchery  (TS) 

Write  to:  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
Beaverdale  Rd.,  Hespeler(51 9)658-9356 

Au  Rendez-Vous  Francais 

The  York  County  Board  of  Education's 
French  immersion  summer  camp  will 
continue  this  year  with  a new  title  and 
enlarged  registration.  'Au  Rendez-Vous 
Francais,'  with  two  seven-day  camp 
sessions  and  a total  registration  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Grade  1 2 students, 
replaces  'La  Maison  Francaise,'  a five-day 
experimental  program  conducted  in  1 969 
for  forty  Grade  1 1 students.  Camp 
Richildaca  at  Kettleby,  Ontario,  site  of 
the  original  project,  will  house  the 
campers  during  these  sessions,  which 
extend  from  June  1 3 to  20,  and  June  20 
to  27.  Camp  directors  are  Norman  Le 
Maire,  Thornlea  Secondary  School,  and 
Doug  Threndyle,  Langstaff  Secondary 
School.  Students  share  responsibility 
for  camp  program  planning  with  Camp 
Richildaca  consultant  W.  J.  Babcock. 

'Au  Rendez-Vous  Francais'  has  a staff  of 
eighteen  teachers  in  all  (two  teams  of 
nine),  and  eight  French-speaking  coun- 
selors. Student  participants  are  required 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  usual 
camp  equipment  and  to  pay  a registration 
fee  of  fifty  dollars.  Customary  recreational 
and  social  activities  will  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  prearranged  daily 
schedules,  and  French  will  be  spoken 
at  all  times. 

OsakaTrip 

Twenty-seven  students  from  Lome 
Park  Secondary  School  will  take  part  in  a 
visit  to  Expo '70  in  Osaka,  Japan.  Mrs. 
Miriam  Mackay,  Head  of  Geography  at 
Lome  Park;  is  in  charge  of  the  group- 
part  of  a two-hundred-and-fifty-student 


tour  scheduled  to  fly  to  Japan  on  July  27 
under  the  aegis  of  Shipp's  Schools. 
Following  their  five-day  stay  at  Osaka, 
the  students  will  travel  through  southern 
Japan,  visiting  large  industries,  temples, 
and  other  places  of  interest.  The  return 
flight  is  booked  for  August  1 7.  The  names 
of  Japanese  students  were  given  to  the 
visitors  during  the  winter,  and  personal 
contacts  prior  to  the  trip  have  been 
encouraged. 

Oxford  County  Out-of-School 
Program 

The  Oxford  County  Board  of  Education 
has  developed  an  effective  approach  to 
the  problem  of  relating  'the  subject 
matter  of  textbooks  to  the  natural  and 
man-made  environments.'  Charged  with 
responsibility  for  a program  whose 
laboratory  is  the  County  of  Oxford  is 
Bessel  J.  VandenHazel,  Coordinator  of 
Out-of-School  Education  and  author  of 
the  article  on  page  31  of  this  issue,  who 
has  studied  this  form  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Western 
Germany. 

Program  activities  fall  into  two  categories: 
Curriculum-related  field  trips  based  on 
solid  academic  foundations. 
Curriculum-related  activities  at  the 
County  Field  Studies  Centre. 

Every  school  in  the  county  has  a copy  of 
Mr.  VandenHazel's  booklet.  The  Educa- 
tional Resources  of  Oxford  County. 
Essentially  an  environmental  studies 
resource  manual,  the  book  deals  with  the 
following  topics: 

Suggested  field  studies : bedrock,  sur- 
face features,  land  uses,  water  resources, 
forests  and  woodlots. 

Selected  federal,  provincial,  county  and 
municipal  services. 

Our  historical  heritage. 

Climate. 

The  atmosphere. 

The  school  site. 

A field  studies  day  in  a community  park 
or  conservation  area. 

Field  trips  are  varied  : a geography  travel 
course,  integrated  geography-biology 
studies,  archaeological  field  work,  study 
of  a trout  farm,  utilization  of  the  county 
museum,  and  kindergarten  trips  to  such 
places  as  bakeries,  fire  stations,  and  farms. 

Activities  of  the  County  Field  Studies 
Centre  include  day  programs  for  students 
from  across  the  county.  Large  numbers  of 


parents  assist  as  advisors  to  small  groups, 
and  Grade  8 students  serve  as  assistant 
instructors  in  elementary  school  projects. 
Program  offerings  include : traffic  study ; 
biological  observations ; an  introduction 
to  the  geology  of  the  area ; the  history  of 
the  area ; an  introduction  to  meteorologi- 
cal measurements ; physical  education- 
rope  work,  hiking,  and  snowshoeing ; 
recreation-fire  building  and  cook-out 
techniques ; and,  for  more  advanced 
students,  an  introduction  to  micro- 
climatology and  transact  and  quadrat 
studies. 

Mr.  VandenHazel's  program  embodies  a 
broadly  based  in-depth  study  of  Oxford 
County,  both  past  and  present.  It  is 
readily  adaptable  to  other  areas  and 
demonstrates  means  whereby  the  learn- 
ing situation  may  be  expanded  to  include 
the  entire  county  environment. 
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On  Stage 
at  North  Toronto 

A.M.  Gifford/Department  of  English 
North  Toronto  Collegiate 
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Theatre  arts  is  relatively  new  to  the  cur- 
riculum at  North  Toronto  Collegiate. 
Although  we  have  had  a long  tradition  of 
annual  school  plays,  it  was  not  until  the 
students  put  on  a very  successful  produc- 
tion of  Edward  Albee's  The  Sandbox  at 
an  English  assembly  in  1 968  that  the 
creation  of  a full  theatre  arts  program  in 
the  school  was  considered  seriously. 
Guidelines  for  the  program  were  estab- 
lished with  the  help  of  such  teachers  as 
Bob  Beattie  (Director  of  Theatre  Arts  at 
Oakwood  Collegiate). 


actual  performance.  Second,  each  class 
received  training  in  acting,  stage  manage- 
ment, and  organization.  Third,  other  stu- 
dents were  given  a chance  to  see  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  program.  Last,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  students 
really  felt  that  they  had  contributed  to  a 
worthwhile  cause-raising  money  forthe 
United  Appeal.  At  the  end  of  November, 
the  students  from  both  groups  formed  a 
small  unit  on  choral  reading.  Shortly  after, 
we  were  asked  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Grade  1 2 English  program  to  present  some 


selections.  They  then  began  to  write  their 
own  dialogues  and  scripts,  and  followed 
up  by  rehearsing  and  interpreting  them  in 
workshops.  This  last  part  of  the  term's 
work  was  the  most  rewarding  in  that  it 
brought  together  most  of  the  principles 
and  methods  the  students  had  worked 
with  during  the  year.  Furthermore,  during 
this  term  the  school's  drama  workshop 
produced  Archibald  MacLeish's  J.B.  as 
the  school  play.  Although  many  in  the 
production  were  not  in  the  theatre  arts 
program,  students  from  this  course  pro- 


In  September  1 969,  the  first  classes  were 
held.  We  divided  the  thirty-seven  Grade 
1 1 students  who  enrolled  in  this  option 
into  two  classes  combining  both  the 
four-  and  five-year  levels.  The  classes 
were  held  in  our  auditorium,  which  has 
excellent  facilities  for  a course  of  this  kind. 

The  course  began  with  a full  term's  work 
on  creative  drama,  pantomime,  and  im- 
provization.  Every  effort  was  made  to  use 
the  students'  creative  powers,  and  we 
quickly  learned  that  more  attention  could 
be  given  to  the  individual  student's  needs 
and  potential  if  we  set  our  classes  up  as 
workshops.  During  this  first  term,  the 
students  from  each  class  organized  their 
own  presentations  for  a special  fund- 
raising campaign  forthe  United  Appeal, 
raising  contributions  by  putting  on  various 
mimes  and  situational  improvizations 
after  school  in  their  'Theatre  Three- 
Twenty.'  This  was  successful  for  many 
reasons.  First,  each  class  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  toward  a definite  goal,  an 


choral  reading  fortheir  poetry  unit.  We 
rehearsed  an  abridged  version  of  Auden's 
Forthe  Time  Being-an  invaluable  exer- 
cise for  training  the  voice-and  gave  three 
performances. 

Half  the  students'  final  mark  in  mime  and 
improvization  was  made  up  of  term  work 
and  half  was  made  up  of  the  mark  they 
obtained  on  a test  of  their  organizational 
and  creative  abilities  written  in  December. 
This  formula  hassince  been  changed. 
Nowtheirtotal  mark  is  established 
through  their  performance  in  a wide  range 
of  projects  (both  individually  and  collec- 
tively) within  the  workshops.  This  allows 
them  greater  scope  for  their  activities,  both 
in  the  material  they  cover  and  in  the  op- 
portunity they  have  for  individual 
achievement. 

In  the  second  term,  the  students  began  a 
unit  on  voice  and  speech  training  involv- 
ing many  exercises  and  situational  im- 
provizations, choral  reading,  and  two 
major  projects  in  reading  poetry  and  prose 


vided  a real  core  of  talent  and  contributed 
a great  deal  to  the  play's  success.  The  third 
term  has  involved  further  script  work,  per- 
formances of  scenes  and  acts  from  various 
plays,  an  introduction  to  stagecraft 
(lighting,  make-up,  props,  and  stage 
management),  and  performances  before 
the  other  students  at  noon  (the  'Lunch- 
Munch  Theatre')  or  after  school  ('Theatre 
Three-Twenty').  In  addition,  the  students 
havedonea  unit  on  film  making  and  film- 
script  writing,  and  they  already  plan  to 
have  a film  festival  displaying  their  work. 

Next  year  these  students  will  take  a Grade 
1 2 course  in  theatre  arts  in  which  they  will 
progress  further  with  the  creative  drama 
and  scripted  theatre  that  they  have  worked 
on  this  year.  They  will  also  have  a full  unit 
on  the  history  of  the  theatre  and  acting, 
and  will  read,  rehearse,  and  perform  a 
number  of  representative  plays  of  various 
genre  and  historical  types ; it  is  hoped  that 
some  of  these  plays  will  be  performed  for 
the  whole  student  body. 
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Philadelphia’s 

Parkway 

Program 

-better  known  as 
‘the  school  without  walls’ 

Hugh  Oliver/Office  of  Field  Development 
OISE 


If  we  take  'school'  to  mean  the  school 
building,  then  there  is  no  more  clear-cut 
example  of  education  outside  of  school 
than  Philadelphia's  Parkway  Program- 
named  afterthe  Benjamin  Franklin  Park- 
way, whose  museums  and  cultural  centers 
are  often  used  as  'classrooms'  by  the  stu- 
dents. In  the  words  of  the  program's 
director,  John  Bremer : 'The  whole  city  is 
our  school  and  our  community.  The  unit 
headquarters  are  a place  for  an  office  or 
two,  lockers,  and  perhaps  an  occasional 
faculty  or  tutorial  session.  Otherwise  the 
classes  are  held  in  a wild  variety  of  places 
and  are  led  by  volunteer  teachers  from 
various  businesses  and  institutions  as  well 
as  by  regular  faculty.' 


Whether  or  not  the  Parkway  Program  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  still  too 
early  to  say.  But  certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  radical  approaches  to  education 
that  has  come  about  for  a long  time,  en- 
gulfing in  one  giant  stride  many  of  the 
bit-by-bit  steps  towards  educational 
change  that  are  currently  being  advocated 
-individualization  of  the  learning  process, 
student  involvement,  community  involve- 
ment, curriculum  relevance,  and  the  like. 
Indeed,  the  program  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  many  changes.  It  is  the  placing  of  the 
learning  process  in  a different  social  con- 
text. Bremer  puts  it  this  way : 'children 
should  be  out  of  the  school  building  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  for  a large  part  of 
their  school  time,  and  I do  not  mean  "tak- 
ing trips"-isolated  experiences  of  wan- 
dering in  a long  line  (rather  like  a snake 
that  has  just  shed  its  skin  and  is  doubtful 
about  its  boundaries)  through  museum 
corridors  with  periodic,  half-minute  halts 
to  gape  at  an  exhibit  or  collect  stragglers. 
What  I mean  is  a continuing  experience, 
perhaps  in  museums,  but  preferably  in 
offices,  stores,  laboratories,  factories,  in 
fire- houses,  at  airfields,  by  docksides-it 
does  not  matter  so  much  about  the  place, 
but  the  student  must  have  enough  time  to 
find  out  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  that  place, 
to  be  a real  part  of  it,  and  for  it  to  be  a real 
part  of  him.'  After  a year  of  operation,  the 
least  that  can  be  said  of  the  program  is 
that  it  works-and  works,  it  seems,  very 
well. 


The  situation  that  moved  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education  to  take  such  a revolu- 
tionary step  was  one  common  to  many 
North  American  cities-overcrowding  in 
the  schools.  A program  that  promised  to 
educate  students  without  demanding  a 
new  school  building  was  obviously  ap- 
pealing ; consequently,  in  August  1 968, 
Bremerfound  himself  with  license  to  prac- 
tice but  (for  there  is  a limit  to  any  board's 
generosity)  without  money  to  do  so. 
Eventually  funds  were  provided  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  on  February  1 7, 

1 969,  the  program  was  launched.  At  the 
beginning  there  were  1 43  students,  about 
half  of  them  black.  They  were  selected 
from  over  two  thousand  high  school  appli- 
cants by  the  simple  procedure  of  drawing 
their  names  from  a hat.  All  that  they  re- 
quired was  the  permission  of  a parent. 
With  funds  now  coming  in  from  the  board, 
there  are  close  to  five  hundred  students, 
and  although  the  demand  for  places  is  up 
to  ten  thousand,  the  selection  procedure 
continues  to  be  that  of  drawing  names 
from  a hat-'because,'  says  Bremer,  'it  is 
the  only  fair  way.'  Applications  for  faculty 
posts  also  far  exceed  the  number  of  avail- 
able places ; here,  though,  the  selection 
procedure  is  anything  but  random.  Appli- 
cants are  chosen  by  committees  consist- 
ing of  students,  parents,  and  faculty 
members.  Says  one  student : 'We  passed 
teachers  who  wanted  to  teach.  If  they 
seemed  more  concerned  about  money  or 
avoiding  the  draft,  we  flunked  them.' 

Efforts  to  establish  an  elementary  school 
program-modified,  of  course,  to  fit  the 
age  of  the  pupils-were  initially  successful, 
but  for  reasons  none  too  clear  (therefore, 
most  probably  political),  this  program  has 
been  stopped  after  only  one  term.  How- 
ever, Bremer  still  has  hopes  of  setting  up  a 
program  that  will  extend  from  kindergarten 
to  the  end  of  schooling. 
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As  forthe  program  itself,  it  is  difficult  to 
analyze  in  a meaningful  way-rather,  one 
needs  to  be  immersed  in  it.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  much  more  carefully  organized  than  a 
superficial  viewing  might  suggest.  The 
five  hundred  students  are  divided  into 
three  units,  each  with  a sort  of  locker- 
room  headquarters  in  the  city.  The  small- 
est definable  unit,  called  the  'tutorial 
group,'  consists  of  sixteen  students,  a 
member  of  faculty,  and  a university  intern. 
In  these  tutorials,  which  meet  for  two 
hours  about  four  times  a week,  the  student 
plans  his  schedule  and  receives  personal 
counseling ; he  also  studies  (though  not 
necessarily  in  the  conventional  fashion) 
the  basic  skills  of  language  and  mathe- 
matics. Because  many  of  the  students 
have  previously  learned  little,  it  is  perhaps 
here  that  the  program  most  needs 
strengthening. 


Within  the  context  of  the  state's  educa- 
tional requirements,  each  student  chooses 
programs  offered  either  by  the  institutions 
participating  in  the  Parkway  program 
(local  business,  professional,  and  cultural 
organizations)  or  by  members  of  faculty. 
There  are  presently  over  a hundred  elec- 
tives-ranging  from  philosophy  to  film- 
making— from  which  to  choose,  but  most 
students  take  more  courses  than  their 
basic  requirements.  Furthermore,  if  a stu- 
dent wants  a course  where  none  exists, 
every  effort  is  made  to  provide  one  for  him. 


The  electives  are  held  all  over  the  city- 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania laboratories,  theatre  arts  in  the  free 
library,  film-making  in  a TV  studio,  auto 
repairs  at  a local  garage.  Where  a faculty 
member  is  responsible  for  the  program,  it 
is  up  to  him  to  find  a suitable  meeting 
place,  and  it  is  up  to  the  students  to  get 
there.  There  is  no  marking-students  either 
get  credit  or  do  not.  At  the  end  of  each 
term,  faculty  members  give  a written 
evaluation  of  every  student  in  every  course 
they  have,  and  the  students  evaluate  both 
their  courses  and  the  teaching. 


Perhaps  the  most  obvious  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  program  is  the  influence 
of  the  school  building-or  ratherthe  lack 
of  it ; for  although  Parkway  is  much  more 
than  a school  without  walls,  the  absence 
of  walls  necessarily  creates  a new  learning 
environment  and  encourages  a more 
imaginative  approach  to  learning.  Other 
cities,  such  as  Chicago,  have  been  taking 
a serious  look  at  what  Philadelphia  has 
done  and  are  beginning  to  establish  similar 
programs  of  their  own.  No  one,  of  course, 
is  advocating  that  all  school  buildings  be 
demolished,  not  even  John  Bremer. 
Nevertheless  his  program  seems  about 
the  nearest  educational  approach  so  far 
to  reconciling  Matthew  Arnold's  irrecon- 
cilables-seeing  life  clearly  and  seeing 
it  whole. 


Any  student  can  also  elect  to  serve  on  one 
of  the  'management  groups,'  which  are 
responsible  for  such  services  as  public 
relations,  fund  raising,  athletics,  and 
printing  the  Parkway  newspaper-services 
that  are  necessary  to  keep  the  program 
running  smoothly.  Then,  about  once  a 
week,  there  is  a 'town  meeting'  where  the 
whole  community  gathers  to  discuss 
problems  and  to  seek  solutions.  It  is  all 
highly  democratic. 


Most  of  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic. 

They  have,  it  seems,  found  a teaching 
situation  in  which  they  can  be  themselves 
and  can  share  in  the  learning  process. 
Certainly  the  student/staff  ratio  of  only 
1 6 to  1 helps.  The  students  are  equally 
enthusiastic.  'Here  you  get  the  feeling  that 
everybody’s  your  friend,'  says  one.  'It's 
made  me  want  to  learn  again  after  I'd 
given  up,’  says  another. 


For  many  students  who  were  bored  in  their 
former  schools  to  the  point  of  dropping 
out,  the  program  has  obviously  given  a 
fresh  lease  on  life  and  learning.  Indeed, 
they  are  impatient  to  learn.  At  the  same 
time,  many  students  who  were  performing 
quite  satisfactorily  in  their  previous 
schools  appreciate  the  greater  freedom 
offered  by  the  program.  The  dress  is  casu- 
al, the  attitude  informal,  and  most  of  the 
teachers  are  known  by  their  Christian 
names.  But  Parkway  is  certainly  not  a 
hippie  refuge,  as  some  of  the  local  citizens 
suspect.  On  the  contrary,  by  enjoying 
freedom,  the  students  learn  to  respect  it. 
Says  John  Bremer:  'Here  students  come 
and  see  that  it's  real.  If  they  start  breaking 
the  laws,  the  customs,  the  mores-what- 
ever  you  want  to  call  them-they  discover 
they  are  harming  themselves.  Quite  hon- 
estly this  is  not  such  a difficult  piece  of 
learning  forthe  students  who  wish  to 
apply  and  to  come  here.  After  all.  Parkway 
belongs  to  the  students.  It's  their  program.' 
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La  13®  annee 

dans 

ia  capital© 


F.  Maurice  Lapointe,  principal,  Pavilion 
de  1 3e  annee,  et  Dormer  Ellis,  professeur 
agrege,  OISE 


Le  Pavilion  de  1 3e  est  en  quelque  sorte 
une  ecole  unique.  Ouverte  depuis  deux 
ans,  elle  groupe  les  eleves  de  langue 
francaise  d'Ottawa  qui  ont  atteint  le 
niveau  de  treizieme  annee. 

Les  etudiants,  actuellement  au  nombre  de 
trois  cents,  nous  parviennentde  sept  ecoles 
secondaires  differentes.  Leur  concentra- 
tion permet  d'offrir  I'eventail  complet 
des  diverses  options  possibles  en  treizieme 
annee  et  de  le  faire  dans  la  langue  mater- 
nelle  des  etudiants.  Le  groupement  homo- 
gene dans  un  edifice  separe  de  tous  ces 
etudiants  et  etudiantes  possede  egale- 
ment  de  nombreux  avantages  quant  a la 
formation  qu'on  peut  offrir  a des  jeunes 
decetage. 

On  doit  se  rendre  compte  qu'actuellement 
ces  eleves  arrivent  d'ecoles  groupant  soit 
des  garcons,  soit  des  filles,  mais  non  les 
deux  ensemble.  Le  Pavilion  apprend  aux 
etudiants  a rencontrer  I'autre  sexe  dans 
des  activites  autres  que  les  rencontres 
sociales.  Ms  apprennent  a travailler  en- 
semble sur  des  projets  de  recherche,  a 
discuter  serieusement,  a apprecier  les 
differents  points  de  vue,  etc. 

On  peut  aussi  leur  accorder  une  liberte  de 
decision  et  d'action  propre  a leur  age. 

Le  nombre  de  reglements  est  reduit  au 
minimum ; en  bonne  partie  la  discipline 
est  faite  d'autodiscipline  et  d'invitation  a 
la  responsabilite  personnelle.  Etant  donne 
que  des  I'annee  suivante  ces  etudiants 
seront  sur  le  campus  de  I'universite  ou  sur 
le  marche  du  travail,  on  prete  une  atten- 
tion toute  speciale  a cette  formation  a 
I'auto-determination.  Un  des  corollaires 
d'une  telle  emphase  est  sans  aucun  doute 
le  contact  personnel  entre  la  direction  de 
I'ecole  et  les  etudiants.  C'est  par  ce  dia- 
logue personnel  que  I'education  a la  res- 
ponsabilite se  fait.  Au  Pavilion  cela  est 


rendu  possible  grace  au  nombre  reduit 
d'eleves  dans  I'ecole. 

Les  professeurs  sont  tous  qualifies  pour 
enseigner  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de 
I'Ontario ; presque  tous  possedent  un 
certificat  de  specialiste  ou  un  type  A.  Ils 
apprecient  grandement  I'avantage  qu'ils 
ont  d'enseigner  toutes  leurs  periodes  dans 
ledomainede  leur  specialisation.  Le  temps 
que,  dans  plusieurs  ecoles,  les  professeurs 
sont  appeles  a consacrer  a de  la  surveil- 
lance ou  a des  taches  non  profession- 
nelles,  les  professeurs  du  Pavilion  peuvent 
les  mettre  a la  disposition  des  eleves  pour 
des  explications  ou  des  rencontres. 

Les  textes  dont  ils  se  servent  sont  en 
francais,  excepte  pour  les  mathematiques 
et  necessairement  I'anglais.  Dans  certains 
cas  il  s'agit  de  traduction  ou  d'adaptation 
de  manuels  en  langue  anglaise.  Le  cours 
d'English  est  I'equivalent  de  celui  qu'on 
retrouve  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de 
langue  anglaise. 

Utilisation  des  ressources 
communautaires 

Durant  les  deux  annees  de  I'existence  du 
Pavilion,  les  professeurs  et  les  etudiants  se 
sont  beaucoup  servi  des  richesses  que 
leur  offrait  la  capitale.  L'an  dernier,  une 
importante  partie  du  programme  d'his- 
toire  se  cristallisait  autour  de  la  conference 
federale-provinciale.  Les  etudiants  ont 
repete  cette  conference  a I'echelle  du 
Pavilion  mais  en  se  documentant  aupres 
des  participants  de  la  conference  elle- 
meme.  Cette  annee  les  departements 
d'anglais  et  de  francais  ont  travaille  de 
concert  avec  les  responsables  du  Centre 
national  des  Arts.  Les  etudiants  sont  alles 
voir  les  pieces  presentees  au  Centre, 
apres  les  avoir  etudiees  en  classe ; au 
retour,  ils  ont  discute  et  de  la  piece  et  de  sa 


presentation ; ils  ont  eu  a etablir  des 
paralleles  avec  d'autres  pieces  du  meme 
auteur  ou  d'auteurs  differents 

II  est  tout  a I'honneurdu  corps  etudiant 
d'avoir  developpe  un  sens  profond  d'iden- 
tite  a la  culture  francaise  et  d'avoir  accepte 
un  roledechef  defile  dans  cedomaine 
aupres  des  autres  ecoles  secondaires  de  la 
capitale.  Le  public  de  la  capitale  les  con- 
sider egalement  ainsi  et  son  attente  a 
grandement  contribue  a developper  ce 
sens  civique  chez  plusieurs  des  etudiants. 

Une  telle  experience  neva  pastoutefois 
sans  inconvenients.  Amener  les  etudiants 
a former  un  groupe  uni  possedant  un 
esprit  propre  n'est  pas  chose  facile  surtout 
quand  on  realise  que  le  groupe  n'est  en- 
semble que  pour  un  an.  De  plus  le  direc- 
teur,  I'orienteur,  et  les  professeurs  ne 
connaissant  pas  les  eleves  avant  leur 
arrivee  au  Pavilion  se  trouvent  dans  une 
position  assez  difficile  pour  les  conseiller 
et  les  diriger  surtout  au  premier  trimestre. 
Aussi  durant  les  premiers  mois  diverses 
activites  doivent  etre  mises  sur  pied  et 
diverses  occasions  doivent  etre  creees  afin 
d'etablir  des  relations  humaines  et  inter- 
personnelles  adequates.  On  cherche 
egalement  comment  integrer  une  telle 
approche  avec  les  necessites  d'un  en- 
seignement  continu  tout  au  long  du  cours 
secondaire. 

Si  la  formule  pose  des  questions  aux 
responsables  du  systeme,  surtout  en  face 
des  reformes  du  cours  secondaire,  elle 
n'en  pose  pas  a ceux  qui  la  vivent  actu- 
ellement. Les  etudiants  considered 
comme  une  occasion  d'epanouissement 
et  comme  une  facilite  de  transition,  I'ex- 
perience  qu'ils  ont  de  passer  leur  treizieme 
annee  ensemble  hors  des  cadres  de 
I'ecole  secondaire  reguliere. 
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Out-of-School 

Learning 

and 

Beginning 
T eachers 

J.W.  Fair/Department  of  Adult  Education/OISE 

The  teacher  in  these  photographs  is 
Sherry  Katz,  who  began  teaching  this  year  at 
Flemington  Road  Public  School,  North  York. 
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Many  teachers  today  are  trying  to  provide 
their  students  with  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment that  will  stimulate  them  to  search 
for  their  own  answers  by  encouraging 
them  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
structuring  of  their  own  learning  projects. 

One  reason  for  the  increased  stress  on  this 
approach  is  the  realization  that  the  indi- 
vidual learns  best  when  he  makes  an  effort 
to  understand  something  that  interests 
him.  By  capitalizing  on  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  students,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
develop  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  in  out-of-school  learn- 
ing situations.  This  has  become  of  vital 
importance  in  our  rapidly  changing  world. 

To  gain  a better  understanding  of  what 
factors  influence  learning  out  of  school, 
a team  of  researchers  at  OISE,  underthe 
general  guidance  of  Allen  Tough  of  the 
Department  of  Adult  Education,  initially 
interviewed  members  of  selected  groups 
over  a six-month  period.  From  this,  they 
hoped  to  discover  and  fairly  accurately 
measure  the  number  of  times  in  a twelve- 
month  period  various  groups  had  made 
serious  and  sustained  efforts  to  learn. 

Serious  was  defined  as  meaning  that  at 
least  fifty  percent  of  the  person's  motiva- 
tion in  attempting  any  project  was  to  learn, 
sustained  as  meaning  that  the  person  had 
devoted  at  least  seven  hours  to  the  project. 
The  seven  hours  did  not  have  to  be  at  one 
time,  but  the  time  spent  on  a particular 
learning  project,  such  as  learning  howto 
speak  French,  had  to  total  at  least  seven 
hours  in  the  twelve  months  under  review. 

Ten  people  were  selected  from  each  of 
the  following  groups:  blue-collar  workers, 
full-time  municipal  politicians,  upper- 
middle-class  mothers  with  preschool 
children,  Grade  5 students,  and  Grade  1 1 
students.  The  researchers  found  that  with 
only  one  exception  everyone  interviewed 
had  embarked  on  at  least  one  major  learn- 
ing project  in  the  past  twelve  months. 

Anotherfinding  was  that  although  almost 
everyone  had  attempted  at  least  one 
major  learning  project,  there  was  wide 
variation  in  both  the  number  of  projects 
they  undertook  and  the  effort  they  put  into 
them.  Significantly,  neitherthe  success 
nor  the  satisfaction  people  had  in  learning 
was  related  to  their  group.  We  had  ex- 
pected that  politicians  would  be  very  effi-  r 
cient  learners  undertaking  numerous 
learning  projects  in  the  course  of  a year. 

While  this  proved  true  for  many,  some 
undertook  very  few  projects  and  experi-  * 
enced  considerable  difficulty  in  those  they 
did  attempt.  A similar  proportion  of  blue- 


collar  workers,  students,  and  young 
i mothers  derived  success  and  satisfaction 
j from  the  out-of-school  learning  projects 
they  undertook.  Those  who  encountered 
frustration,  lack  of  motivation,  lack  of 
direction  and  concrete  help,  and  so  forth 
I could  be  found  in  all  groups. 

Having  noted  the  wide  range  of  interest 
and  ability  in  taking  on  learning  projects 
within  the  various  groups,  the  researchers 
decided  to  look  at  other  groups  to  see  how 
widespread  this  was.  It  was  decided  first 
to  concentrate  on  elementary  school 
teachers  in  their  first  year  of  teaching  be- 
cause they  would  need  to  be  very  active 
and  successful  learners  to  carry  out  their 
role  well. 

| This  study  is  now  in  progress.  Using  in- 
depth  structured  interviews,  it  is  hoped  to 
obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  how  many 
major  learning  projects  each  of  the  teach- 
ers has  attempted,  what  constitutes  the 
content  of  their  projects,  and  what  method 
they  use  to  obtain  information.  Do  they 
rely  more  on  the  printed  word,  lectures, 
in-service  workshops,  or  casual  conver- 
sation ? Do  they  learn  most  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  their  school,  the  vice-principal, 
other  staff  members  and  consultants,  or 
their  inspector? 

i Although  the  interviewing  is  not  yet  com- 
1 pleted,  the  preliminary  results  are  interest- 
ing. Every  teacher  interviewed  expressed 
a need  to  learn  and  had  attempted  some 
form  of  learning  project  over  the  past  year. 
Most  of  their  projects  originated  in  the 
need  to  learn  what  they  should  be  teach- 
ing their  children  in  the  various  subjects. 
The  main  subject  areas  that  concerned 
them  were  mathematics,  language  (espe- 
cially reading),  science,  and  social  studies, 
in  that  order.  Few  mentioned  such  areas 
as  music,  art,  and  physical  education  - 
apparently  because  they  could  call  upon  a 
consultant  for  further  assistance  or  else 
avoid  teaching  these  subjects  altogether. 

The  second  most  important  area,  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  projects  and  length  of 
I time  spent,  was  classroom  management 
and  routines.  The  main  technique  for 
learning  in  this  area  was  trial  and  error, 
supplemented  by  discussions  with  other 
staff  members.  Some  beginning  teachers 
were  exploring  the  use  of  audiovisual 
equipment,  and  some  were  learning  about 
the  use  of  other  resources  both  in  the 
school  and  outside. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  teachers  inter- 
viewed were  all  involved  in  some  type  of 


learning  project,  they  displayed  the  same 
wide  variation  in  the  number  of  attempts 
to  learn  and  success  at  learning  ob- 
servable in  the  other  groups  interviewed. 

A number  of  the  teachers  admitted  to 
some  frustration,  confusion,  and  dis- 
couragement in  their  attempts  to  learn. 
Many  were  spending  a great  amount  of 
time  poring  over  textbooks  trying  to  find 
out  what  their  children  should  know, 
understand,  and  be  able  to  do  in  particular 
subject  areas.  Many  were  also  spending 
a lot  of  time  trying  to  find  some  kind  of 
course  of  study  orguide.  Ina  number  of 
cases  beginning  teachers  felt  they  were 
displaying  their  inadequacy  by  asking  for 
this  type  of  help.  When  asked  how  they 
learned  most,  they  invariably  said  by  dis- 
cussion with  other  people,  along  with 
trial  and  error  in  working  with  their  own 
clas$.  When  asked  who  helped  them  most, 
they  answered  the  person  closest  at  hand- 
most  often  it  was  the  teacher  across  the 
hall  or  beside  them,  particularly  if  she  had 
a couple  of  years'  experience,  a warm  and 
receptive  personality,  and  was  working 
with  children  of  a similar  age. 

Probably  the  greatest  deterrent  to  learning 
is  the  small  amount  of  time  the  beginning 
teacher  has  available.  Most  of  those  inter- 
viewed expressed  the  desire  to  learn  about 
a particular  area  but  noted  they  just  did 
not  have  the  time.  Others  had  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  identifying  what  it  was  they 
were  trying  to  learn  about.  Still  others 
seemed  to  lack  an  understanding  of  the 
resources  available  to  them,  and  many 
admitted  they  were  not  using  those  they 
did  know  about. 

There  is  evidence  that  many  beginning 
teachers  need  to  undertake  learning  pro- 
jects related  to  their  professional  role  and 
have  an  interest  in  doing  so ; yet,  like  the 
other  groups  interviewed,  there  is  wide 
variation  in  the  number  and  intensity  of 
their  efforts  to  master  new  areas  of 
knowledge  or  skills. 

The  early  results  of  this  study  have  two 
implications.  First,  if  teachers  are  to  help 
children  become  effective  learners,  they 
should  be  aware  of  what  facilitates  out- 
of-school  learning  as  well  as  what  inhibits 
it.  Second,  if  we  are  concerned  with  the 
professional  development  of  teachers,  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  ways  that  beginning 
teachers  learn  best,  and  do  our  utmost  to 
provide  them  with  the  kind  of  help  they 
need.  Our  study  indicates  that  there  may 
be  a serious  lack  of  resources-both  ma- 
terial and  human-when  the  teacher  most 
needs  them. 
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ONTARIO’S 
SCIENCE  CENTRE 

Stimulator 
for  Science 
Students 


Since  the  Science  Centre  opened  last 
September,  over  200,000  students  have 
visited  it.  A few  have  come  from  as  far 
afield  as  Tennessee,  but  the  great  majority 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  Ontario.  Every 
morning,  dozens  of  school  buses  draw  up 
in  the  parking  lot  and  leave  again  late  in 
the  afternoon.  So  far,  amazingly  enough, 
only  three  students  have  failed  to  catch 
their  return  bus. 


About  three-quarters  of  the  students  visit- 
ing the  Centre  are  in  Grades  5 to  8 ; the 
remainder  are  predominantly  in  high 
school.  Visits  of  Grades  K to  4 are  not 
actively  encouraged  because,  although 
the  children  can  have  fun,  there  is  not 
much  they  can  learn  at  this  stage  and  they 
tend  to  add  to  confusion  in  halls  that  are 
already  crowded. 


From  their  experience  to  date  of  what  is, 
after  all,  a pioneering  venture,  the  educa- 
tional group  at  the  Centre  is  modifying  its 
plansforthe  coming  year. 


At  present  there  are  eight  education  of- 
ficers on  staff,  all  of  them  former  science 
teachers ; next  year  there  will  be  fifteen. 
This  increase,  combined  with  extended 
use  of  facilities  at  the  Centre,  will  allow 
for  fuller  programs  than  have  been  pos- 
sible up  to  now.  It  will  also  allow  more 
students  to  be  accommodated-2,500  a 
day,  as  opposed  to  the  present  1 ,800. 

The  education  group  will  continue  to  offer 
three  types  of  program,  as  follows  : 

Theatre  Presentations 
Films  and  slides  shown  on  overhead  pro- 
jectors are  used  to  supplement  lectures 
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by  the  education  officers  on  scientific 
topics.  These  presentations  are  offered  at 
three  levels : junior  (30  minutes) ; inter- 
mediate (45  minutes) ; and  senior  (1 
hour).  The  teacher  can  choose  from  about 
thirty  topics,  ranging  from  hormones  to 
computers. 

Exhibit  Enquiry  Programs 
An  education  officer  takes  students  on  an 
exploration  of  one  of  the  subdivisions 
within  the  Centre : space,  perception, 
mechanics,  weather,  and  so  on.  There  are 
presently  twenty-five  subdivisions  from 
which  to  choose,  and  eventually  there  will 


be  thirty-seven.  Again,  these  programs  are 
offered  at  three  levels. 

Practical  Experiments 
This  program  is  restricted  to  senior  high 
school  students,  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  a Centre  technician,  study  such  sophis- 
ticated equipment  as  the  X-ray  diffracto- 
meter, the  nuclear  mass  resonator,  and  the 
UV  and  I R spectrometers.  Groups  of  five 
students  spend  about  half  an  hour  work- 
ing with  each  piece  of  equipment. 


An  interesting  extension  of  this  program 
makes  use  of  the  Centre's  electron  micro- 
scope. Two  high  school  students  (usually 
taking  Grade  1 3 biology)  work  with  the 
technician  for  a couple  of  days  and  subse- 
quently report  back  to  their  class  on 
what  they  have  been  doing.  Next  year 
there  is  the  prospect  of  holding  glass- 
blowing  workshops-probably  for  two 
hours  after  school-which  should  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  high  school  physics 
and  chemistry  students  but  also  to  their 
teachers. 
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Whether  or  not  the  teacher  avails  himself 
of  the  programs  offered  by  the  education 
group  at  the  Centre  is,  of  course,  up  to  him. 
He  may  book  a visit  to  the  Centre  and  work 
with  his  class  independently : with  any 
booking,  there  is  no  charge  for  Ontario 
schools.  Or,  if  he  prefers,  he  may  visit 
with  his  class  as  members  of  the  general 
public : $1  for  adults,  50^  for  students 
between  1 2 and  1 8,  and  25^  for  students 
under  12. 

With  visits  where  the  teacher  wants  to 
make  use  of  the  Centre’s  educational 
programs,  the  education  group  undertakes 
to  occupy  the  students  for  about  half  the 
time  they  are  there.  It  is  then  uptothe 
teacher  to  makegood  use  of  the  rest  of 
the  time.  To  help  teachers  do  this,  the 
Centre  is  now  producing  reference  sheets 
for  use  as  guides  to  exhibit  enquiry  pro- 
grams in  the  different  subdivisions.  In 
addition  to  visits  made  in  a supervisory 
capacity,  about  1 0,000  teachers  have 
visited  the  Centre  on  professional 
development  days  to  obtain  guidance 
concerning  the  displays. 

Next  year,  the  Centre  will  continue  to 
show  three  scientific  film  programs  daily 


in  the  500-capacity  auditorium.  New 
proposals  include  three-day  programs  for 
up  to  500  students  at  Christmas  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  holiday ; these  programs 
will  each  cover  a general  topic  of  current 
interest,  such  as  drugs  or  pollution.  Then, 
beginning  in  the  fall,  it  is  hoped  to  start 
resident  science  clubs  where  students  at 
all  levels,  with  the  help  of  practicing 
scientists,  can  do  such  things  as  build 
their  own  radios. 

Information  about  next  year's  programs 
will  be  sent  to  all  schools  in  Ontario  before 
this  term  ends.  Briefly,  bookings  (which 
should  not  exceed  1 1 0 students  from  the 
same  grade)  should  be  requested  from 
the  School  Booking  Service  about  six 
weeks  in  advance.  These  can  be  obtained 
either  by  writing  the  Ontario  Science 
Centre  at  770  Don  Mills  Road,  Don  Mills, 
Ontario,  or  by  telephoning  area  code 
(41 6)429-41 00.  The  Centre  will  confirm 
the  date  and  the  type  of  program  requested 
within  two  weeks.  The  Centre  is  open  to 
school  visits  five  days  a week,  throughout 
the  school  year,  from  9 :1 5 to  4 :30.  Out- 
of-town  students  are  encouraged  to  spend 
the  whole  day  (a  cafeteria  is  available) ; 
Metro  students  are  usually  restricted  to  a 


half-day.  Because  of  heavy  booking 
demands,  return  visits  of  classes  are  gen- 
erally discouraged,  but  as  mentioned 
before,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  classes 
visiting  as  members  of  the  general  public. 

Finally,  a word  of  warning  to  the  teacher 
who  arrives  at  the  Centre  for  the  first  time 
with  a class  of  students.  He  may  find  that 
they  do  not  react  quite  as  he  expected  : 
the  quiet  ones  may  run  wild,  and  the  bois- 
terous ones  close  up.  Certainly  for  the  first 
half  hour  or  so  they  will  all  be  disoriented, 
moving  randomly  from  one  exhibit  to 
another  in  an  atmosphere  of  apparent 
chaos-'atomized'  is  the  expression  in  use 
at  the  Centre.  However,  the  majority  gen- 
erally calm  down  and  begin  to  explore  the 
exhibits  more  purposefully ; and  because 
most  of  the  exhibits  are  designed  to  be 
touched  and  used,  this  can  be  an  exciting 
experience  for  them.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily absorb  much  formal  learning  at  the 
time ; rather,  their  senses  are  bombarded 
and  their  interests  stimulated.  It  is  then 
up  to  the  teacher  to  make  use  of  this 
stimulation  back  in  the  classroom,  rein- 
forcing what  they  have  experienced. 

Photos:  Ontario  Science  Centre 
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In  his  inaugural  address  in  May  1 949,  Dr. 

| Leslie  Holmes,  President  of  Northern 
Illinois  University,  stressed  that  direct 
j experience  should  play  an  important  role 
; in  the  teaching-learning  process : 'In  cer- 
j tain  areas  the  best  teaching  and  learning 
i situations  cannot  always  be  achieved  on 
1 campus.  This  is  especially  true. . . in  some 
phases  of  professional  education.  Many 
of  the  courses  in  these  fields  should  be 
I taught  where  both  the  students  and  the 
instructors  can  live  the  courses  as  they 
i are  being  developed.' 

Holmes's  dream  of  establishing  an  out- 
door campus  came  true  in  1951  when 
the  late  sculptor  Lorado  Taft  deeded  the 
j buildings  and  the  1 40-acre  site  of  the  old 
i Eagle's  Nest  Art  Colony  to  the  University. 

! Overthe  years,  offerings  at  the  Taft  Field 
Campus  have  increased  from  a single  field 
| course  in  biological  science  to  a masters' 

I degree  program  in  outdoorteaching.  In 
addition,  several  courses  in  education, 
biology,  and  art  are  offered  in  the  summer. 

The  Taft  Field  Campus  is  located  on  a 
dolomite-limestone  bluff,  approximately 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  main  campus  of 
Northern  Illinois  University  and  a hundred 
miles  west  of  Chicago.  Bordering  Lowden 
State  Park,  it  overlooks  the  Rock  River 
and  contains  a rich  variety  of  fauna  and 
flora,  soil  types,  and  landforms. 

The  Educational  Program  at  the 
Field  Campus 

Northern  Illinois  is  a focal  point  of  out- 
door education  in  North  America,  and  the 
Taft  Field  Campus  is  evolving  into  a clear- 
inghouse for  information  on  outdoor 
education  programs.  Moreover  the  five- 
fold program  developed  there  is  having  a 
profound  effect  on  the  teaching  practices 
of  many  teachers  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere. 

7.  The  Undergraduate  Program 
It  has  been  found  that  the  informal  atmos- 
phere of  the  field  campus  encourages 


student  teachers  to  experiment  with  their 
teaching  techniques.  During  their  senior 
year,  majors  in  elementary  education 
spend  five  days  in  residence  at  the  Taft 
Field  Campus  teaching  fifth-  or  sixth- 
grade  youngsters.  All  senior  (fourth-year) 
students  majoring  in  physical  education 
for  women  also  participate  in  an  outdoor 
education  practicum.  Junior  (third-year) 
students  in  elementary  education  spend 
three  days  at  the  field  campus,  where  the 
staff  introduces  them  to  teaching  methods 
that  utilize  the  natural  environment  as  a 
resource,  while  majors  in  secondary  edu- 
cation are  briefly  exposed  to  the  method- 
ology of  outdoor  education  in  a one-day 
session  atthefield  campus. 

2.  The  Graduate  Program  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Graduate  students  in  outdoor  teacher 
education  can  take  all  their  major  courses 
attheTaft  Field  Campus  during  the  sum- 
mer semester.  A rich  variety  of  courses  are 
available  not  only  in  outdoor  teaching  but 
also  in  biology,  drawing,  painting,  pottery, 
ceramics,  educational  research,  and 
psychology.  The  author  has  met  graduate 
students  and  program  directors  from  states 
as  far  apart  as  Maryland  and  California, 
Minnesota  and  Colorado,  during  his  three 
summers  at  the  field  campus. 

3.  Field  Services  to  Schools  in  Northern 
Illinois 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Outdoor 
Teacher  Education  act  as  consultants  to 
school  districts  in  Northern  Illinois  that 
are  planning  to  use  such  natural  resources 
as  school  grounds,  municipal  parks,  or 
forests  for  outdoor  and  conservation  edu- 
cation. One  course,  a workshop  in  out- 
door education,  has  been  specifically 
designed  to  help  schools  or  communities 
study  ways  of  adapting  outdoor  education 
methods  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  their 
area.  Some  thirty  extension  courses  and 
off-campus  workshops  in  outdoor  educa- 
tion have  been  offered  since  1 952.  Now, 


about  forty  school  districts  in  Northern 
Illinois  are  operating  various  forms  of 
outdoor  education  programs,  and  six 
centers  which  are  in  use  the  year  round 
have  been  established. 

4.  Outdoor  Education  for  Illinois  Schools 
An  increasing  number  of  schools  send 
teachers  and  children  to  the  Taft  Field 
Campus  to  participate  either  in  the  five- 
day  resident  program,  with  the  senior 
college  students  acting  as  instructors,  or 
in  a one-day  program  exposing  them  to 
outdoor  education  methods. 

5.  Conferences 

The  scenic  location  of  the  Taft  Field 
Campus,  the  comfortable  dormitories, 
and  the  availability  of  meeting  rooms,  a 
library,  and  a laboratory  have  created  an 
ideal  environment  for  educational  con- 
ferences and  workshops. 

Ontario  s Needs 

Now  that  several  school  boards  in  Ontario 
are  introducing  educational  programs  that 
emphasize  field  trips  and  community 
studies  (see  recommendations  30-34,  the 
Hall- Dennis  Report,  p.  1 02),  our  already 
overburdened  classroom  teachers  need 
advice  and  support  in  planning  excursions 
that  are  not  just  pleasure  trips  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  curriculum.  Can  the 
Department  of  Education's  regional  of- 
fices fill  this  need  merely  by  advising 
teachers  on  ways  to  use  the  resources 
available  ? Or  is  it  time  for  Ontario's 
teachers'  colleges  to  move  out  into  the 
community,  as  has  the  college  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois,  by  or- 
ganizing curriculum-related  courses  in 
field  work  that  will  enable  teachers  to  use 
their  community  as  a workshop  or  labora- 
tory where  learning  can  take  place  ? It  may 
also  be  worthwhile  to  set  up  an  in-service 
teacher  training  center,  perhaps  in  the 
Windsor/Owen  Sound/Ottawa  triangle 
where  the  climate  would  permit  year- 
round  use. 
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0 Profile  of  a School  5 

Tucked  away  in  the  hills  and  woodlands  about 
forty  miles  from  Toronto,  the  Albion  Hills 
Conservation  Field  Centre  is  open  throughout 
the  year  to  school  children  from  the  Toronto 
area.  Most  of  the  students  who  come  are  in 
grades  9 and  1 0,  but  sometimes  students  in 
lower  or  higher  grades  attend.  There,  among 
1 ,250  acres  of  woods,  farmland,  swamps,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  some  meet  for  the  first  time  the  world 
outside  the  city  block.  Some  discover  that  nuts 
do  not  grow  in  cellophane  bags  and  that  cows 
do  not  produce  homogenized  milk.  A number 
become  involved  in  one  of  the  many  down-to- 
earth  research  projects  that  outdoor  education 
has  to  offer.  Whatever  the  experience,  generally 
it  is  new  and  meaningful  for  the  student. 

The  Centre,  which  opened  in  1 963,  came  into 
being  largely  through  the  efforts  of  two  teachers 
at  York  Memorial  Collegiate-Blanche  Snell  and 
Catherine  Scholes.  Some  ten  years  before,  these 
teachers  had  started  three-day  camps  for  out- 
door learning,  and  inspired  by  their  work  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Region  Conservation 
Authority  set  up  a foundation  for  establishing 
this  field  center.  Consequently,  'Albion  Hills' 


Albion  Hills  Conservation  Fit 

resources ; to  stress  the  importance  of  con- 
servation-flood control,  farm  management,  etc. ; 
and  to  provide  an  experience  in  group  living. 
Students  come  to  the  Centre  in  classes  of  forty, 
together  with  a couple  of  their  teachers,  and  stay 
from  Monday  till  Friday.  These  weekday  pro- 
grams are  allotted  on  request  from  local  boards 
of  education  ; it  is  then  up  to  the  board  to  select 
those  schools  that  will  send  classes.  The  cost  for 
five  days- $35  a pupil-is  generally  paid  by  the 
board.  At  weekends,  the  Centre  can  be  booked 
by  boards,  principals,  teachers,  or  other  educa- 
tional groups  such  as  the  Junior  Farmers' 
Association.  In  the  summer  vacation  there  are 
usually  teachers'  courses  in  July  and  summer 
recreational  camps  (for  boys  and  girls  separately) 
in  August.  There  is  also  a day  school  under  con- 
trol of  the  center  at  Cold  Creek  on  the  other  side 
of  Highway  50.  At  Cold  Creek,  interest  mainly 
focuses  on  the  adjacent  spruce  bog  and  such 
recreational  activities  as  trap  shooting  and 
archery.  Jim  Malcomson,  an  ex-high  school 
teacher  of  science,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Centre  since  its  beginning.  He  has  an  assistant 
at  Albion  and  Cold  Creek,  as  well  as  a staff  of 
field  instructors  and  student  teachers.  He  also 


i Centre 

abilities  of  the  students  and  comes  up  with  a 
flexible  program  that  he  thinks  will  meet  their 
needs-there  is  no  stereotyped  formula.  Usually 
the  emphasis  is  scientific  or  geographical,  but 
once  he  had  an  art  class. 

Many  of  the  students  spend  their  time  at  the 
Centre's  beef  and  swine  farm.  Others  study 
woodland  management,  flood  conservation, 
bird  banding,  or  fish  breeding  ; there  are  many 
choices  or  mixtures  of  choices,  and  seldom  has 
the  countryside  been  subjected  to  such  thorough 
study  as  that  around  Albion  Hillsduringthe  past 
seven  years. 

Malcomson's  main  concern  is  for  the  students 
to  get  involved-to  wade  into  the  streams  or  to 
live  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  animals.  Although 
students  spend  most  of  the  day  outdoors,  there  is 
a laboratory  at  the  Centre  where  they  can  meet 
to  discuss  their  findings.  Visits  are  also  arranged 
to  nearby  Albion  House,  in  whose  hundred- 
year-old  atmosphere,  local  history  or  such 
activities  as  carding,  spinning,  and  dyeing  wool 
and  candle  making  can  be  studied.  The  impres- 
sion these  experiences  have  on  students  is  hard 


owes  its  existence  to  private  donations  and  is 
supported  by  the  fees  that  it  collects.  Together 
with  the  Outdoor  Natural  Science  School  on 
Toronto  Island,  it  has  set  the  pace  for  outdoor 
education  inthe  Toronto  area. 

'Albion  Hills'  has  three  main  objectives : to 
broaden  the  students'  understanding  of  natural 


uses  specialized  help  from  the  local  community. 

A lot  of  planning  goes  into  the  visit  of  each  class. 
About  a month  before,  Malcomson  goes  to  the 
school,  gives  a slide  presentation,  and  meets  the 
students.  He  explains  that  at  the  Centre  they  will 
get  up  at  seven  and  probably  will  not  finish  till  ten 
in  the  evening.  He  also  assesses  the  interests  and 


to  measure,  but  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  the  Centre's  activities  objec- 
tively. Common  sense  suggests,  however,  that 
students  can  only  benefit,  and  confidence  in 
the  work  of  the  Centre  is  implied  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  centers,  for  example,  at 
Bolton  nearby,  and  very  recently  at  Claremont. 


